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book support 


XK the book supports 
that will not knife your books 


XK the book supports that will not 


scratch tables or she/ves 
 non-losable 


A feature number in the Demco 
line of book supports are these 
colorful Plastic Book Supports 
in attractive spray green, gray, 
red, tan and black. The modern 
design gives both attractive ap- 
pearance, plus a well conceived 
shape and smoothness that in- 


“Polystyrene 


.-. they're tough and rugged 


to take sfress and strain 


sures that these supports will 
not “knife” your books, nor will 
they scratch or mar the sur- 
faces of desk or table. Made of 
high impact Polystyrene, 
they’re tough and rugged to 
stand bending without breaking. 


They’re a quality book support. 


In colors of Spray Green, Gray, Red, Tan and Black 





PRICES: No. 764 Black 
No. 767 Spray Green 


1 to 99 — 35c each 


No. 768 Tan 
100 to 500 — We each 


Write for prices on larger quantities 


No. 766 Gray 
No. 769 Red 
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Tileston & Hoilingsworth Company, Boston paper 
asker bserved N na! Library Week by sendir 
ur @ f rer Gesigned to prove that a library 3) 
sppy place in w to be. Says Herbert P. Sm 

v rr jen? narg f Sa 

remer nber | 3 awed by th ery + 
f +h, brary of my childhood. It wa 
strer yt rea 3 TF orary was really the hom 

t happiest mpar r my DoOOoks—s t mus? 
) t nar ssant pia t 

help foster this understanding amona 
Jent the c ter shown above was mailed by T&H 


to the librarians of all high sche n New England 


, 
snd New York State 





LET'S FACE IT: John Wilcox, writing in The 
{Greenwich} Village Voice, reports a recent “in 
tormal survey of 10-year-olds’ reading habits 
Barbara Willis, a teacher in Buffalo, New York 
asked her 6fth-grade class what kind of books they 
would like to have authors write and publishers 
publish. Mr. Wilcox’ condensed version of the 
results follows 

I like books that have easy words so they are 
easy to read. I like them printed in small print 
I don’t like books when they are to long, or I don't 
like them when they are to short. Books are nice 
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when they have pictures but not too many. I like 
fairy tales because they are fun most of the time 
I also like mystery stories because they are scary 
most of the time —Darlene Rozewicz 
Almost every western book I read the cowboys 

win. I like books when Indians win 
—Diane Bochanwicz 

I like long books, They last longer 
Sharon Szpila 


I like Lorata Young and all about movic stares 

Unsigned 
I like 
Well, if I were an author I'd write a book on 


horses, mystery, horror. And small printing is the 
best for children as big as me.—Sharon Sittniewski 


Tom Sewer Unsigned 


I like gost stories and hunted houses 
Joseph Nawrot 


If I were a publisher I would write about mystery 
Some of them are the Missing Bome Mys- 
tery, Pook Go Hunting and Nearly Catch a Woozle, 
Ghost Stories. I like books that are long so that 
they can take up my time. —Joyce Fitzgerald 


stories 


Spooks scaring children dogs barking people 
scrimming. I like animals too Walter Czumay 


The books I like to read are books on activities 
of different children. Thier ways and doings and 
thier hobbies. For smaller children, I would make 
smaller or thiner books, not stuffing them with un- 
necessary knowledge. Larger children out of thier 
primary ages should have thicker books and smaller 
printing. History books tell them many things 
about thier ancestors and other historical events 


Let's face it! I like books.—Mary Ellen Kewalee 


DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS was the subject of a one-day conference 
arranged by the Drexel School of Library Science 
at the Drexel Library Center, Philadelphia, on 
April 18. About 140 librarians and artists attended 
the conference, including out-of-staters 

Highlight of the program was a talk by the 
eminent designer and illustrator Fritz Eichenberg 
Book illustrators, like librarians, said Mr. Eichen- 
berg, must take the monastic vows of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity if they are to do their work 
well. The poverty, he explained, is unsought but 
inevitable in both professions. By “obedietce’’ he 
meant, in the case of the artist, obedience to the 
mood and meaning of the book he illustrates. He 
did not enlarge on the need for chastity 

In general, Mr. Eichenberg emphasized the need 
in .the artist for “concern” —for involvement in 
what is happening in the world. He spoke passion 
ately against commercialism ia art, on the one hand 
ind against “self-expression for the sake of self 
expression” on the other, As an example of the 
concern he feels essential, Mr. Eichenberg devoted 

(Continued on page 740) 
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Both books were circulated 12 times: the one on the right has the book-jacket cover of ““Mylar’’®. 





Even the most heavily circulated 
books stay clean and fresh-looking 
in book-jacket covers of “Mylar” 


An actual library test proved it! Book- 
jacket covers of Du Pont ““Mylar’’* poly- 
ester film keep even the most heavily 
circulated books clean and fresh-looking 
...cut rebinding costs. (Number of read- 
ers for these test books was 12 in a 2- 
month period.) 

“‘Mylar’”’ resists the roughest han- 


Mylar” is Du Pont’s registered 
trademark for its polyester film 
Du Pont manufactures the base ma- 
terial “‘Mylar’’— not finished book- 
jacket covers. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
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THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


dling, moisture and oil from hands. It 
stays sparkling clear . . . won’t ever yel- 
low or become brittle with age, helps 
assure high circulation. 

Isn’t all this worth the few cents book- 
jacket covers of “Mylar” cost? Ask your 
supplier for some today. Du Pont Co. 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 
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(Continued from page 738) 


much praise to Suzwki Beane, an extraordinary pic- 
ture book about a little beatnik and her parents’ 
refusal to accept her “‘square’’ friend, Henry Martin 
Suzuki Beane, which Mr, Eichenberg found to be 
both amusing and moving, is written in hip talk 
by Sandra Scoppettone, illustrated in pen and ink 
by Louise Fitzhugh, and published by Doubleday 
In other sessions, the artist Henry C. Pitz attacked 
the theory that American children’s books are 
poorly designed. In comparison with earlier chil 
dren's book in this country, and with the current 
product in Europe, he said, we are now enjoying 
“a golden age.’ A somewhat similar position was 
taken by another designer, Donald E. Cooke, who 
pointed out that considerations of economy and 
space often arbitrarily impose the limitations in 
current book design which are decried by critics, 


THERE IS A NEED FOR BRAILLE MATERIALS 
at Elmhurst School, Toledo, Ohio, according to 
Toledo PL, which is trying to help the school add 
to its Braille library. News of unused but well 
preserved books which might be sold or given for 
this purpose will be welcomed by TPL, T 2 


“oledo < 
Chio 


People 


A READING ADMINISTRATION: Atlanta Publix 
Library has seized on the fact that Kennedy's is a 
reading Administration and has brought together 
in a booklist of unusual interest, books by such 
members of the current Administration as President 
Kennedy, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Ambassa- 
lor to the UN Adlai Stevenson, and others. The 
list appeared in the March issue of Technical Book 


IN A STRONG ~~ 5 STATEMENT the new 
U.S. Commissioner of Education — philosopher 
educator and scholar Sterling M. McMurrin—has 
emphasized the urgent need to upgrade the quality 
and rigor of U.S, education at all levels. Whil 
preserving the American democratic ideal, he as 
serted, “we should take note of the dedication to 
educational quality that is not uncommon in Europ« 
and the large commitment of economic wealth to 
education that is being made in the Soviet Union 

Deploring ‘our present waste of human resources 

he spoke of education as a continuing process that 
extends beyond the schools,” “should engage the 
active interest of every citizen and the resources of 
our libraries and television channels” (among 
others). Its goal, he said, should be to fulfill in 
dividual potentialities and achieve the maximum 
well-being of the nation. Among Dr. McMurrin’s 
goals will be strengthening 
of the Office of Education 
as a research center, and 
through the use of auto 
matic data processing, as a 
dissemination center for in 
formation on education 

Biographical notes about 
Dr. McMurrin appear in 
Ws (March, p. 486), Sat- 
urday Review (Feb. 18, 
p. 66), and this 
Current Biography 


month's 
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ibrarians at New York Put 
27: (left to right) Mrs 


Reception for Soviet 


brary on April Bagrova 


Mr. Gavrilov, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain (President 
f American Library Association, and hostess at the 
ception), Mr. Barashenkov, and Mr. Viadimirov 


FOUR SOVIET LIBRARIANS arrived in Washing 
ton on April 5, in plenty of time for National 
Library Week (which struck at least one member 
of the group as a good idea, conceivably worth 
copying at home). As we reported in the March 
issue (page 494), they visited the U.S, under the 
Lacy-Zaroubin Agreement on Exchanges, estab- 
lished with the USSR in 1958 by William S. B 
Lacy of the State Dept. to facilitate exchanges of 
personnel and of cultural materials, Seven Ameri- 


an librarians spent most of May in the USSR 
studying library techniques there 

The four Soviet visitors were 
1. NIKANDR GAvRILOV, chief of Central Library 


Inspection of the Ministry of Culture of the USSR 
the division that coordinates al] Soviet libraries 
who headed the delegation. He is a member of the 
editorial board of the journal Bvbliotekar (The 
Librarian) and author of many articles on library 

work. He was born in 1904 

2. Mrs. IRINA BAGROVA, who is director of the ref 
erence and bibliographical department of the great 
Lenin library in Moscow, and a Doctor of Law 
Mrs. Bagrova, who is 34, is the author of articles 
on both librarianship and legal theory 

3. Viktor BARASHENKOV, who is director of the 
Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library in Lenin 
grac, a Doctor and Assistant Professor of History 
He was born in 1905 

4. Lev ViLApimirov, director of the research li 
brary of Vilnius State University (Lithuania) and 
of its department of library science and bibliogra 
phy. He has published more than 50 books in the 
field of library science, the history of the book, the 
training of librarians, etc. He was born in 1912 


The group was accompanied by Raynard ( 


Swank, director of libraries at Stanford University 
ind director of ALA's International Relations 
Office 


The visitors had a busy month, visiting ALA 
headquarters (where they received honorary ALA 
memberships), the Library of Congress, the Library 
wate es Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, the 

pecial Libraries Association, The H. W. Wilson 


, seven and major libraries and library schools in 


Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Massachusetts 
and New York. They also managed to squeeze in 
(Continued on page 742) 
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(Continued from page 740) 

visits to the homes of individuals, to museums, to 
Radio City Music Hall and “My Fair Lady.” (Mrs 
Bagrova enjoyed the ““MFL” music, but thought it 
was not a nice way to treat George Bernard Shaw.) 

Other assorted information derived from the visit 
includes the following: most Soviet schools have 
their own likraries, although in small villages 
primary schools are served by public libraries; most 
libraries are limited to closed access, although open 
shelves are being made available where space 
permits; the USSR employs centralized cataloging 
and plans to include catalog cards and a brief 
summary of contents in the front of each book ; fines 
are not imposed for overdue books (employers are 
notified and asked to talk offenders into a sense of 
moral responsibility); Mr. Barashenkov said books 
of conflicting political views were available in his 
library; Mrs. Bagrova said the Lenin Library buys 
14,000 periodicals, and makes leading American 
magazines and newspapers available to readers 

he American group, which left on May 2, in 
cludes David Clift, executive director of ALA, and 
ALA president Mrs. Frances Lander Spain; Mr 
Swank; Melville Ruggles, vice president of the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc.; Emerson Green- 
away, director of the Free Library of Philadelphia; 
Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief Assistant Librarian of 
Congress; and Sallie Farrell, field representative of 
the Louisiana State Library 


ALA APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNAT‘ONS: 
At press time—too late for full coverage—comes 
news that 

Richard B, Harwell, executive secretary of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries since 
1957, and associate executive director of ALA since 
1958, has resigned to become librarian of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. In this position, which 
he takes up on September 1, he succeeds Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and, more recently, Kenneth 
J. Boyer 

Dr. Phillip Monypenny, professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed director of the State Library Survey to be 
conducted by the American Association of State 
Librarians. The survey, supported by a $45,000 
Carnegie grant, will examine existing practice in 
state libraries as a basis for developing standards 

Joseph H. Reason, director of libraries at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., has been 
appointed adviser to the library of the Social Sci- 
ences Faculty of the University of Rangoon, Burma, 
succeeding Paul Bixler of Antioch College, Ohio 
The library is administered for the University of 
Rangoon by ALA, with Ford Foundation funds 


FAMILY AFFAIR: On page 540 of the March 
BULLETIN we published an article called “Bingo,” 
by Mrs. Mary Askew Backer of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. On page 548 of the same issue 
appeared a short piece called “Hams and Egg 
heads,” by Mrs. Mary B. Hubbard of the Toledo 
Public Library. Both pieces had lain in our files 
awaiting publication for some months, and their 
appearance together was purely fortuitous, It was 
also a considerable coincidence, as we learned when 
both authors wrote to tell us that Mary B(acker) 
Hubbard is Mrs. Backer’s daughter. Both attended 
the same library school (University of Wisconsin) 
Mrs. Hubbard says: “I have often wondered how 
many parent-child combinations there are in the 
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library field and think that, if there are a significant 
number, it might make a good recruiting point 


TIRED OF TV: Col. Harvey Doane Eaton, a re 
tired Army officer who lives in Cornville, Maine, 
has been conducting a one-man campaign for read 
ing with far-reaching effect. The campaign began on 
a cold Sunday afternoon when four neighborhood 
children pounded on his door with what Col, Eaton 
regarded as a revolutionary question: ‘Do you have 
any books we could read? We are tired of looking 
at TV 

Col, Eaton explained to the children—one girl 
and three boys, aged & to 12—tthat his own library 
was heavy with refereace books and that he owned 
no books they now should read. Instead, he told 
them about the Maine State Library at Augusta, and 
of the box loan libraries it sends to rural areas. 
The next day he went to the State Library for a 
loan box, receiving four months’ use of 25 juveniles 
for his young friends. 

Col. Eaton also discovered, and reported to the 
children, that the State Library was about to in- 
augurate bookmobile service, with a regular stop 
scheduled at the school in Cornville. The book- 
mobile, he told them, “will carry maybe two thou- 
sand books and have things for people of all ages, 
children as well as grown-ups. It will help every- 
body. If they do not have a book you want, you 
can ask for it.” 

Col. Eaton, whose background includes public 
relations work, decided that children who are tired 
of looking at TV would be good copy and, ‘con 
vinced that there can be no saturation point in book 
publicity, decided to milk the story of all it could 
do for the promotion of interest in reading.” 

First he told the editor of the local Somerset 
Reporter, who ran a news story about the incident 
Two weeks later, the same paper ran as a “Letter to 
the Editor” a progress report letter from Col. Eaton, 
describing the relish with which his young neigh- 
bors devoured the books he had secured for them 

Col. Eaton ordered 1,000 reprints of the letter 
and mailed 600 of them. They went ‘‘to al] Maine 
newspapers, all governors, all state libraries, and to 


(Continued on page 744) 
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editors of periodicals for book and library people,” 
as well as to a number of periodicals for children. 

Results of the mailing were an editorial in the 
Lewiston Daily Sun, a letter of commendation from 
the Skowhegan PTA, and “‘a growing pile of replies 
from governors and editors and officers of inter- 
ested organizations.” Some publications planned 
their own stories. One editor wrote that while he 
would not be using the letter directly, ‘it has in- 
spired a local investigation of our youngsters’ read- 
ing habits.”’ 

The response, says the Colonel, indicates the 
hunger for flesh-and-blood copy: “One little story 
about only a few children in an unknown rural 
town, sent out with a trifling mailing of only 600 

reprints from a country weekly—and one would 
* think that movable type had just been invented. 
When the replies are ail in, he says he may do a 
summary of the whole project. 

Meanwhile, he says, ‘I'm having fun. Hope you 
are the same.” 


MRS. PERMELIA STEVENS MUMFORD, wife of 
L. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congress, 
died on April 25 after a long illness. She was 54 
years old. 

A graduate of the Florida State University, Mrs 
Mumford attended the training school of the New 
York Public Library, where she was employed until 
1932 as a children’s librarian. On October 4, 1930, 
she was married to Mr. Mumford, then a reference 
assistant at NYPL. 

Through her active participation in professional 
meetings and official events, she was widely known 
throughout the library profession. 


MISS ERNESTINE ROSE, who had been on the 
staff of the New York Public Library from 1905 
until 1942, died on March 28. She was perhaps best 
known for the major part she played in the origin 
and development of the Countee Cullen Regional 
Branch and in bringing the Arthur A. Schomburg 
Collection into the Library system, The latter was 
established in 1926 as the Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature and History, a unit of the Library 
now at 103 West 135th Street. 

As Librarian for twenty years of the former 135th 
Street Branch (since renamed for the poet, 
Countee Cullen), Miss Rose did pioneer work in 
establishing the branch as an active service, inte 
grating it into the Harlem community as an 
educational and social force. She taught at several 
library schools, including the one formerly con- 
ducted by the New York Public Library, and was 
active in the formulation of special library services 
for the sick. She served in both World Wars with 
libraries in Army hospitals here and abroad, and in 
United States Occupation Zones. 

Of Miss Rose's considerable bibliography, her 
book, The Public Library in American Life, (Co 
lumbia University Press, 1954) is perhaps the most 
widely known and has had the greatest influence 


SIDNEY KRAMER, bookseller, publisher and bib 
liographer of scholarly works, died on April 25 
He was 49 

At the age of 19, Mr. Kramer became Assistant 
to the Curator of Rare Books at Columbia Univer 
sity and continued in this post for five years. Dur 
ing World War II, he was a Fellow in War Bib 
tiography at the Library of Congress and later its 
Consultant in American Publishing History and 
Practice 
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He taught at Louisiana State University and at 
the University of Illinois, and was consultant on 
rare books to Marshall Field and Co. for two years. 
In 1940-41, he was librarian of Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe, and in the following year was re- 
search director of the Aircraft War Production 
Counci] in Los Angeles. He also served in the 
Office of Strategic Services and UNRRA. In 1946, 
Mr. Kramer founded Sidney Kramer Books ( Wash- 
ington), which, as we noted only last month, is 
America’s first commercial agent for HMSO sales. 


Mr. Kramer received a B.S. in library science 


from Columbia University in 1934 and a doctorate 
from the University of Chicago in 1938. 


ete. 


OLIN LIBRARY TO BE OUTGROWN IN 1980: 
Two of the thorniest problems on college campuses 
—the vast number aa book titles added each 
year and the increased demand for books by students 
—have been met at Cornell University with the 
formal opening of the new $5,700,000 John M 
Olin Library 

But although the seven-story building is one of 
the largest and most modern libraries in the world, 
it appears that it will be hard-pressed for space 
again in 20 years, or less. 

With the addition of the new library building 
there is stack space for more than 3,000,000 vol- 
umes. But Cornell's libraries include more than 
2,000,000 volumes already. And new titles are 
being cataloged annually at a rate of 80,000 with 
indications that the number may rise steadily in the 
years ahead, 

Students have been reading more books, too; 
during 1959-60 a total of 873,903 library books are 
recorded as having been used by Cornell students, 
which means that students on the average are con- 
sulting annually—in addition to their regular texts 

more than 80 library books each. According to 
Director Stephen A. McCarthy of the Cornell Un 
versity library system, “This phenomenal rise in 
library use—steady over the last few years—ap 
parently results from changes in teaching methods 
and from a greater sense of urgency and purpose 
on the part of students.” 


A NATIONAL LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE with 
more information in it than Harvard’s—all almost 
instantly accessible on a viewing screen hundreds 
of miles away—was proposed on March 27 by 
Professor John G. Kemeny, Chairman of the Mathe 
matics Department at Dartmouth College, in the 
fourth lecture of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology centennial series on management and 
computers. 

The library would start with 10 million volumes 
and might grow to 300 million within the 2:st 
century. Each page of each item would be stored on 
about a square millimeter of tape. The library 
would serve 100 or more universities, each of which 
would have a multitude of viewing screens. Using 
the library would be similar to making a long dis 
tance telephone call: when the patron dialed the 


(Continued on page 746) 
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(Continued from page 744) 
correct code number, the reference he wished would 
appear on his viewing screen. 

Such a library will be needed, Professor Kemeny 
argued, because if the present growth rate of major 
university libraries continues they will soon become 
absolutely unmanageabie. These libraries, he de- 
clared, already are practically obsolete, and will be 
useless for most purposes by 2000 A.D. 

“The library of the future,” he said, “will have 
to make use of autoination. There is no conceivable 
way in a library of several tens of millions of vol- 
umes that human effort could locate an item in a 
matter of minutes. ... Storage methods must min- 
iaturize books and put them on a medium easily 
handled by machines.” 

Professor Kemeny believes that such a system 
could be put together in twenty years at a cost of 
less than a billion dollars. Of course, he conceded, 
some readers would object to being deprived of the 
ag se of browsing. But their needs could be met 

having a few hundred thousand old-fashioned 
reference works, current periodicals, etc., on local 
shelves. 

The big national library's contents would be 
divided into subjects, which in turn would have 
branches, and these would consist of items, all 
having code names, ABC-12-34567-89, for example, 
might be what you would dial to get the Item 
Number 89 in Volume 34567 of Branch 12 of 
Subject ABC. But suppose you got a busy signal ? 

Professor Kemeny would reduce that possibility 
by not allowing customers to use items directly 
from the files. Instead, each person requesting a 
book would receive a copy of it. The item asked for 
would be transferred from the storage tape to a 
projection unit and flashed, conveniently magnified, 
to a tape in the reading unit of the person desiring 
it. With $10 worth of tape, a customer could have 
a 10-volume collection of personally selected items; 
and if he tired of them, he could simply erase the 
tape and have a new set of books flashed to him 
from the master tapes in the central library. 

In addition to describing such a library, Professor 
Kemeny discussed the problem of assisting the re- 
searcher searching the literature on a given topic 
By dialing “information,” he suggested, the national 
library's patrons might be put in touch with an 
information-searching machine. This, however, is 
an aspect of the problem which Professor Kemeny 
feels still calls for considerable study. 

“I find the concept of such a ~ very at- 
tractive,” he said. “I am basically a lazy person. I 
would like to sit in my office and have access to a 
book with no more trouble than calling a friend 
on the phone long-distance. ... We would get busy 
signals less often than the frequency with which the 
book we are looking for is out of our library today 
And we could arrange our calling system so that 
we could hold on and obtain access to a storage tape 
as soon as it was freed—which should be within 
minutes. 

“IT am particularly attracted to the prospect of 
combining this automated library with machine- 
search, . It is possible that, even with all this 
elaborate mechanization, information retrieval will 
become hopeless in 100 years—but without 
mechanization we won't have a ghost of a chance.” 

Professor Kemeny’s lecture, which is impressively 
documented with detailed calculations, will be 
published, with the other lectures in the series, 
under the title “Management and the Computer of 
the Future.’ The joint publishers, MIT and John 
Wiley and Sons, say it will appear in early 1962 
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TELE PUB: From Toledo Public Library's ‘‘Tee- 
Pee,” this intriguing suggestion for faster publica- 
tion, classification and availability of scientific 
papers—a plan which dovetails remarkably well 
with the idea described in the preceding note: 

“Suppose that, as soon as a scientist's manuscript 
is ready, in legible handwriting, non-lingual dia- 
grams, or typescript, he would select from a list one 
or more cllan tities to indicate its relevance, take 
it to one of perhaps a thousand recording centers at 
universities and industrial or research laboratories in 
the country, all interconnected by closed circuit 
television (like the teletype network). The manu- 
script would be visually recorded, on electronic 
micro-tape, and a master computing machine would 
set up code signals linked to the author's name, 
laboratory address, and the subject titles. 

“From that moment on, any scientist elsewhere in 
the network could dial call numbers for the sub- 
jects he is interested in and receive on screen 
(availab!< ror almost instantaneous facsimile repro- 
duction if desired), the latest ‘publication’ in his 
field. The machine, unless directed otherwise, 
might be designed always to present the newest 
papers first, then go on, as directed, finding through 
its computer “brain” older items which could be 
asked for specifically, or viewed seriatim as long as 
desired. 

‘Placement of material in this ‘Telepub’ network 
file could be administered by an editorial authority, 
or authorized through degrees of membership. Such 
machines as Univac (if you know precisely what 
and how to ask) can handle tremendous volumes of 
transmittals and searches in short order, and the 
receiving mechanisms could be proliferated as much 
as mecessary.” 


“MODEL T METHODS” are being used by the 
Federal Government to handle scientific information 
on the man-in-space and other programs, according 
to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), 
chairman of a Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Operations, which has reported inadequacies in 
pr to make available information obtained in a 
host of costly scientific research projects. There are 
more than 160,000 tasks being performed in the 
physical sciences, in as many as 9,000 research 
installations, involving $12 billion in research out- 
lays, said the subcommittee report. It was prepared 
by Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., senior science specialist 
of the Library of Congress’ legislative reference 
service, with the cooperation of the subcommittee’s 
project director, Julius N. Cahn. 

“At the present time,” the report notes, ‘no com- 
plete inventory exists of the Federal Government's 
program in research and development, much less 
that of the nation as a whole.” 

“If good scientific work is done, but information 
does not flow promptly about it and from it, much 
of its value may be dissipated,”’ the report observes. 
According to Senator Humphrey, Project Mercury— 
the man-in-space program—‘provides a crucial 
illustration of an activity which cannot wait for 
methods of information management which might 
have been adequate in the year 1919.”" He said that 
lack of indexing of current scientific work related to 
the effort “represents a serious shortcoming of the 
program." The Senator credited Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, President Kennedy's scientific adviser, and 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara with in- 
dicating readiness to deal with his complaints. 
“Now, the issue of follow-through arises,” Mr 
Humphrey said. 

(Continued on page 748) 
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SARNOFF FOR ELECTRONIC CLEARING 
HOUSE IN MEDICAL INFORMATION: Speak- 
ing at the National Health Forum in New York's 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, David Sarnoff, chairman of 
Radio Corporation of America, said he would like 
to help collate the mountains of current medical 
information into a “national medical clearing 
house.” 

Mr. Sarnoff proposed an electronic system to put 
the latest in medical thought, research and practice 
at the fingertips of the nation’s doctors. He said 
that physicians might one day dial a number and 
sce on closed circuit television a whole bibliography 
of the medical knowledge they needed. Another 
dialing would select a needed technical paper and 
show it in microfilm on the screen. 

The medical practitioner today, said Sarnoff, is in 
imminent danger of being so snowed under by new 
data that he faces the prospect of spending more 
time reading journals than seeing patients. Through 
radio, he continued, doctors of the future may take 
postgraduate courses, receive up-to-the-minute news 
and stay abreast of latest developments in about an 
hours’ listening a day. 

Mr. Sarnoff described how every major hospital 
and medical school in the country ‘could be tied in 
through communications circuits to the proposed 
national medical clearing house. 


MECHANIZED INDEXING AT NATIONAL LI- 
BRARY OF MEDICINE: Mechanization of the 
principal current index to the world’s medical lit- 
erature, resulting in a significant increase in cover 
age, faster reporting, and superior presentation, is 
described in a report prepared by the National 
Library of Medicine—'“The National Library of 
Medicine Index Mechanization Project,” Bulletin of 
the Medical Library Association. Volume 49, Num- 
ber 1, Part Two, January 1961, 96p, (Available 
from National Library of Medicine). The 96-page 

report concerns mechanization of the Index Medi 
cus, published monthly by the National Library of 
Medicine, and the largest indexing service (in terms 
of number of articles indexed), of the literature of 
a specialized subject anywhere in the world. 

The report describes how the indexing service 
has increased its coverage from about 110,000 of 
the world’s medical articles in 1958 to 120,000 
articles in 1960, when mechanization had already 
started. Refinement of the system is continuing 
and a target of 180,000 articles is expected to be 
achieved in 1964. (About 220,000 articles in the 
medical field are published throughout the world 
each year.) 

The dominant piece of equipment in the new 
system is a high-speed step camera, the Eastman 
Kodak Listomatic, which did away with the greatest 
bottleneck in the previous operation. This was 
preparation of printer's copy by the “shingling”’ of 
hundreds of thousands of separate title and index 
entries on cards. The new technique, however, re- 
tains such advantages of “‘shingling” as flexible, 
time-saving, “cold-type” composition on the type- 
writer, item by item; final proofreading at an early 
stage; and keeping all entries in manipulable form 
until the final check of alphabetical order. 

The report also describes the essential roles 
played in the operation by tape-operated typewriters, 
punched-card tabulating machines, and film process- 
ing, and one chapter, “Operational History,” logs 
the progress of the project from November 1957 to 
June 1960 
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In addition to preparing and publishing the 
_—— issues of the Index Medicus, the National 
Library of Medicine will cumulate these monthly 
issues for an annual Cumulated Index Medicus, to 
be published by the American Medical Association 

“Mechanization of the Index Medicus,” reports 
the Council on Library Resources, “represents an 
important step toward speeding, and simultaneously 
improving, bibliographical publication and service 
in an important field, The findings of the project” 
it adds, “are transferable to similar operations. Its 
effects have indeed already been felt.” CLR goes on 
to point out that “The project did not, however, 
succeed in one important particular—making it pos- 
sible for the Library to provide, as a by-product of 
its general indexing activities, prompt and regular 
listings of the literature pertaining to special inter- 
ests within the field.” In consequence, the Library 
is already in search of a still further improved 
system 


CLR GRANT TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: 
Receipt of a grant of $160,600 from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., for a survey of the pos- 
sibilities of automating the organization, storage, 
and retrieval of information in a large research 
library has been announced by Dr. L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Librarian of Congress. The survey has been 
undertaken by a team of experts in computer tech- 
nology, data processing, systems analysis, and in- 
formation storage and retrieval. It is expected to 
result in a statement of the feasibility of mechani- 
zation of research library activities and of require 
ments for such mechanization. 

“Technology has already demonstrated that 
mechanization can be applied to clerical functions 
of considerable complexity,’ Dr. Mumford has said 
“The problem in a large research library—as dis- 
tinct from a small special library having material 
homogeneous in subject matter and a predictable 
clientele—is complicated by the tremendous bulk of 
material on a universality of subjects which the 
research library must collect. It is complicated 
further by the constant influx of new material on 
new subjects, and by the compelling requirement 
to retrieve information from an unpredictable vari- 
ety of contexts and for an infinite diversity of needs 

from that of the college student to the nuclear 
physicist. The question is whether there can be, in 
the foreseeable future, effective mechanization of 
such research libraries and whether the intellectual 
labor required to organize information for mechani 
cal storage and retrieval and the hardware for it is, 
at least in the long run, as economical and effective 
as the present manual systems.” 

A preliminary grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, made in October 1960, enabled the Li- 
brary to do the careful planning necessary for or- 
ganizing a project to explore these basic questions 
The project is regarded as a landmark in research 
library development—the most important study of 
its kind ever undertaken—with potential for revolu 
tionizing research library planning and operation 

The team of experts assembled by the Library to 
make the survey will be headed by Gilbert W. King, 
Director of Research for IBM. Other members of 
the group are: Dr. H. P. Edmundson, Senior Asso- 
ciate of the Planning Research Corporation, 
Los Angeles; Dr. Merrill M. Flood, Professor of 
Mathematical Biology in the Department of Psychi- 
atry, University of Michigan Medical School; Dr 
Manfred Kochen, Manager of Information Retrie- 
val, IBM; Dr. Don R. Swanson, Manager of the 


(Continued on page 750) 
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Synthetic Intelligence Department at Ramo-Wool- 


dridge, a division of Thompson Ramo-Wooldridge, 


Inc., in Los Angeles; and Dr. Alexander Wylly, 
Director of Military Systems Research Division, 
Planning Research Corporation, Los Angeles. 

The group will be assisted by Henry J. Dubester, 
Chief of the Library's General Reference and Bib- 
liography Division, who has been detailed to the 
Office of the Librarian, and other Library experts. 
Members of the group began work late in May, 
and will spend approximately three months on the 
study. Because of their responsibilities to their 
firms and their commitments on Government con- 
tracts, however, it may be a year before their report 
is published. 

The new study is the latest step to be taken by 
the Library in the exploration of the possibilities 
of mechanization. It was among the first of the 
Government agencies to mechanize its business 
operations and has had an internal Committee on 
Mechanized Information Retrieval at work on this 
complex problem since 1958, Conferences before 
and since the organization of the committee have 
also been held with many individual experts, and, 
in 1959, the Library availed itself of offers from 
three of the principal companies in the fieid to con- 
duct preliminary surveys of certain of the Library's 
operations. 

The reports on these studies emphasized, among 
other things, the extraordinarily complex and inter- 
related nature of the Library's operations, not only 
internally but in respect to the library economy of 
the entire country. These characteristics dictate a 
“systems approach, rather than the mechanization 
of a process here and there in the Library. They 
also (make it necessary to proceed with care, the 
reports recognized, lest a change that might benefit 
the Library of Congress have an adverse effect on 
the library system of the country as a whole. Cost 
was another factor to be considered; what might be 
possible might not be economically feasible. 

The reports on the preliminary surveys, while 
pointing to possibilities for mechanization, stated 
that hardware “sophisticated” enough to deal with 
the Library's entire complex of information storage 
and retrieval problems was not then available. The 
new study may not produce a blueprint for mecha- 
nization, Dr. Mumford has cautioned. It is hoped, 
however, that it will provide a program that the 
Library of Congress and other major research librar- 
ies may fruitfully follow in the next decade. 


374 SHORT: In the report, “Demand and Supply 
of Professionally Trained Librarians in New York 
State,’ Charles M. Armstrong (author of the earlier 
Public Library Inquiry study, Money for Libraries) 
concludes that New York State alone has a shortage 
of 374 librarians annually. In other words, New 

York, with three of the country's 30 accredited 
libenre schools, trains only about half as many 
librarians each year as needed. (The report esti- 
mated annual demand for professional librarians as 
5% for replacement and 6% for expansion.) 


FROM THE LAD RECRUITING COMMITTEE of 
ALA comes news that LAD Executive Secretary, 
Aiplionse J. Trezza and Committee Chairman Myr! 
Ricking have met with officials of Demco Library 
Supplies to discuss the Committee's program and 
some current needs. Results were (1) confirmation 
of an earlier offer to produce a comprehensive new 
series of brochures on types of library work; and 
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(2) the sponsorship, by Demco’s Library Research 


Service, of a survey, to be conducted by the Com- 
mittee, to determine the effectiveness of various 
types of recruiting activities. 

The plan for the brochure series, as developed 
by the Committee at ALA's Midwinter meeting, 1s 
to issue first a general piece, in folder-type format, 
which will make possible the insertion of separate 
leaflets on special areas of librarianship. Those to 
be produced in 1961 will include: public libraries, 
school libraries, college and university libraries, 
special libraries, and education for librarianship 
Included in the second series, for production in 
1962, will probably be children’s services, young 
adult services, reference services, adult services, and 
technical services. 

The plan is for separate brochures to be so pre- 
pared that they may be used either singly or in the 
packet. The presidents of the several ALA divisions 
have been invited to suggest authors for the bro- 
chures in their respective fields. The committee is 
developing a general outline of content to be in- 
cluded, and Demco will supply professional assist- 
ance on matters of format. 

Work on the survey is being headed by Irving 
Lieberman, and one of the first steps is development 
of a questionnaire to be used with students enter- 
ing library schools in the fall of 1961. 


BULLETIN GOES DUTCH: A considerable excerpt 
from Myrl Ricking’s “Recruitment Primer” (WLB 
Nov. 1960) appears in the Feb. 1961 issue of 
de openbare bibliotheek, a Dutch library periodical. 
It appears that Holland is also having difficulty in 
finding enough librarians to go around 


“THE FUTURE OF LIBRARY EDUCATION” wil! 
be the subject of an institute to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in April 1962, under sponsorship of 
the Library Service Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Western Reserve University 
School of Library Science, The institute will ex- 
plore what changes in emphasis and subject content 
will be made necessary for library schools by antici- 
pated changes in the demographic, social, and eco- 
nomic character of the American people 

Work will be based upon a collection of essays 
to appear under the title “The Future of Library 
Service,” edited by Frank L. Schick, Assistant Di- 
rector of th: Library Service Branch, and published 
as the July-October, 1961, issue of Library Trends. 
(A brief preview of this by Mr. Schick, called 
‘Facts About the Future,” appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1960 Wb.) Planning for the institute will 
be the responsibility of a national committee on 
which Schick will represent the Library Service 
Branch and Ruth Warncke will represent the 
Western Reserve Library School. 


“A PRESH LC:OK" emphasizing the human foun- 
dation of library service and analyzing social trends 
in depth will be taken at Baltimore's Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in a three-and-one-half year series of 
studies of the |.ibrary’s services under the direction 
of Dr. Lowell Martin, Editorial Director of Grolier, 
Inc. The stud:es will be supported by a grant of 
$58,000 from the Deiches Free Library Fund, 
established by the late William Deiches, a Baltimore 
merchant. 

The Deiche: Library Fund Studies, as they will 
be called, are undertaken in recognition of popula- 
tion and other changes in Baltimore and are based 
on the view thi:t a public library is a service agency, 
that the test cf its effectiveness is the service it 
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renders, and that ‘a dead storehouse of books no 
matter how complete, would be of very limited 
value to the people who support it.” To this end, 
the library will inquire deeply into who its users are 
(and could be); whether their needs are met by the 
library; and the possibility of extending service. 
These broad questions,” says an initial outline of 
the studies, call for a fresh look, a willingness to 
cut free of present programs and budget restrictions, 
to see whether the library has new roles to play 

Enoch Pratt's expectation is that the Deiches 
Studies “‘are not likely to lead to recommendations 
for service programs which are commonly found in 
other libraries”; that the developments growing out 
of the studies “will be relatively new in library 
experience’; and that the studies will not end with 
presentation of a formal report, but will lead to 
action, at least on an experimental basis 

The Studies may have wide significance, since 
they are prompted not only b- changes in the 75 
year-old Library's home city, but by trcads which 
are deep in American life,” have accelerated since 
World War II, and “will increasingly affect the 
role of the urban public library.” Among these the 
Library notes that: the average economic level has 
increased markedly, a fact which may be expected to 
bring increases both in demand for information and 
reading, and in means of obtaining materials from 
non-library sources; the need for background and 
information is also increased by the rapid rate of 
change in scientific and technological developments, 
in international relationships, “in the whole com- 
plexity of our lives ; the overall publication 
program has become more diffuse, involving many 
more books, non-book materials and non-print ma- 
terials, so that the material any individual seeks is 
much more dispersed; the availability of general 
reading materials has expanded through large-cir- 
culation magazines, paperback books, etc.; mass 
media have developed to the point where they are 
available to most people; longer life expectancy and 
peaks of population increase have changed the age 
load of the library; ‘‘a dynamic library factor which 
bulks larger in the picture” is the existence of 
libraries in most secondary and many elementary 
<< hools 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IV: Final tallies, 
now in, confirm the report in May WL LB (p. 682) 
of the biggest, most effective NLW yet, with estab- 
lishment of the Week as year-round impetus for 
reading; and with widespread cooperation of all 
media, bringing NLW into homes and hamlets 
across the nation. Over 5,000 communities in 50 
states participated in the event, which this year 
placed major emphasis on school library develop- 
ment and reading for youth, Notable features of 
the 1961 observance included greatly increased sup- 
port by leading national organizations (more than 
50 participated); special efforts to increase reading 
and library use by employees in business and indus- 
try; notable cooperation by labor umions 

In Washington, D.C., Mrs. John F. Kennedy and 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson served as honorary mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia NLW Committee 
Distinguished citizens heading State Committees 
included Mrs. Robert B. Meyner (New Jersey), 
Steve Allen (California), Professor Paul Engle 
(lowa), Margaret Culkin Banning ( Minnesota), 


Neil H. McElroy (Ohio), and Dillon Anderson 

(Texas). In Texas, Governor and Mrs. Daniels 

launched the Week with a “coffee hour” at the 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 
Governor's Mansion, ard in California the state 
program was highlighted by a major book exhibit 
opened by Governor Brown at the State Fair Spring 
Festival in Sacramento. Former President Truman 
was among distinguished visitors at an NLW event 
in Missouri—unveiling of the noted Thomas Hart 
Benton mural at the Truman Library in Independ- 
ence (see Nov. WB, p. 202). And in Arlington, 
Virginia, major foreign embassies participated in 
dedication ceremonies of Arlington's new central 
library building. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
authors James Baldwin and Harry Golden were 
among notables who spoke in behalf of books and 
reading in various parts of the country. 

Observances in the 50 states and activities initi- 
ated by local NLW committees covered a wide 
variety of programs, speakers, special projects for 
the extension of library service and increase of 
reading. Publicity and promotion was through all 
changels, involving local cooperation of all media 
and a wide variety of organizations. Following are 
a few imaginative or unusual aspects of the observ- 
ance: 

In the state of Washington, the advertising firm 
of Miller, Ogle & Myers, Inc., arranged to announce 
NLW on the Seattle “Skyliner,” the world’s largest 
illuminated time and temperature sign, atop the 
Securities Building and exposed to nearly a million 
viewers. ... In Wisconsin, a mayor, a newspaper 
staff writer and the secretary-treasurer of a beer 
council talked on what reading meant to them dur- 
ing a March meeting of the State Committee—talks 
which were taped for use by radio stations during 
NLW. TV station wsau in Wausau prepared 
slides on the state's library services to distribute 
free to all 15 of the state's TV stations. The presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library Association has al- 
ready named the NLW Executive Director for 
1962... . Enthusiasm ran so high in Iowa that a 
May meeting of the State Committee was planned 
to review results and begin plans for next year. 

. In Mississippi a continuing committee will 
work on a year-round basis. 

In Montana, one NLW project-—with nearly 
every community involved—was to achieve uniform 
listing of all public libraries in telephone books. . . . 
In Nebraska, arrangements were made for some 
2,500 Home Extension Leaders in the state to dis- 
tribute ALA Notable Books lists. In New 
Jersey, the current issue of the telephone company’s 
enclosure in over 1,800,000 phone bills featured 
the state's libraries, while in Nevada a telephone 
company mailed out 35,000 NLW bookmarks and 
a utility company mailed 45,000 flyers. . . . In 
South Dakota a library booth featuring books tied 
in with the Territorial Centennial at the Industrial 
Show at Deadwood, and in Vermont, the Vermont 
Historical Society linked NLW with its Civil War 
Centennial program. . . . 

In New York City, winners of the citywide 
Police Athletic League essay contest on “The Fun 
of a Library” were honored before a group of dis- 
tinguished citizens at a special awards ceremony in 
the Board Room of Police Headquarters. Guests 
included former undefeated heavyweight champion 
Gene Tunney (a member of PAL's Board of Direc- 
tors) and the essay judges-——publisher Bennett Cerf, 
poet-author Langston Hughes, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Schimmel, author and retired policewoman. 

Only in Sarnia, Ontario, apparently, did Na- 
tional Library Week meet with a dim reception 
While the new public library there was announcing 
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that it was too ‘wsy to make any special arrange- 
ments in recogni‘ion of the week, a demolition crew 
was busy tearirg down the old library, built 66 
years ago. 


OKLAHOMA! With an obscene literature bill 
pending in the state Legislature, growing pro- 
censorship press ire in Oklahoma reached a climax 
in March, whe. the Oklahoma Senate ordered 
hearings to inves-igate the allegedly widespread dis- 
tribution of obscene literature within the state. 

In Oklahoma City, school officials have been 
accused of corru,; —; outh and distributing porno- 
graphic literatur : The Catcher in the Rye is re- 
quired reading “os an English class and a sex- 
education film pxit out by the American Red Cross 
had been shown -n a biology course). 

A Methodist . ‘ergy n, Rev. Don Miller, presi- 
dent of the Oklzhoma City chapter of Citizens for 
Decent Literatu’e, testified that Mid-Continent 
News Company local magazine and paperback 
wholesaler, was distributing obscene material and 
forcing dealers .o stock it. The allegations were 
denied by Mid-Continent, which, however, sub- 
sequently was reported as having withdrawn 112 
magazines from -irculation and dropped 12 paper- 
back titles from ‘distribution. 

Another title ‘reported as withdrawn “tempo- 
rarily” from circulation at about the same time 
this by the Oklahoma City Public Library—was 
Lawrence Durre'l's The Black Book. The Obkla- 
homa City Tims quoted an investigator for the 
county attorney is saying, quote, I have checked 
some chapters ard would not approve the book as 
acceptable reading, even for adults—close quote, 

Meanwhile, back at the hearings, witnesses were 
raising a wide vuriety of charges, one of them an 
allegation that ~ibscene literature was part of a 
Communist plot to destroy the moral fibre of 
American youth. Attacks even extended to Mad 
magazine. (Cor:munist inspired, said the attacker, 
and ridicules Arrerican patriots.) 

Not to be outdone, a group called Mothers 
United for Dec ncy, hired a trailer, labelled it 
SMUT MOBILE in giant letters, filled it with an 
exhibit—"A Tra‘ler Load of Smut That Belongs in 
the City Dump! '—and parked it in front of the 
State Legislature building. The exhibit (‘Free 
Adults Only”) included Caldwell's Tobacco Road, 
Margaret Mead’s: Male and Female, Irving Stone's 
Lust for Life, a colorful assortment of magazines 
(confession, mov:e, girlie, men’s )—and Mad, 

The bill await: ng action by the Oklahoma Senate 
was introduced by Senator Cleeta John Rogers, 
counsel for Citizens for Decent Literature. As 
matters stuod, it orovided fines of $1,C00 and more 
and jail sentence’ of up to a year. 


REVOLUTION IN READING: With a slogan of 
“A Library in Every Home,” the National Printing 
Shop of Cuba is turning out millions of books 
and pamphlets tiat Premier Fidel Castro and his 
Government wan Cubans to read 

All imports of books from the democratic nations 
have been halted. and Cuba is now looking to the 
Communist coun ries for culture as well as trade 
The 24 shops wi.h 3,500 workers that make up the 
National Printirg Shop have printed 1,447,000 
books and 7,10:,021 pamphlets since operations 
began a year ago according to the Cuban press. 


INDEX TO LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS: 
Work is under way on a new Index to Current 
Latin American |’eriodicals, with the first issue ex 
pected in Septeraber. New York Public Library 
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and the Pan American Union will collaborate in 
indexing the periodicals, with publication of the 
quarte:ly index by G. K. Hall and Company of 
Boston 

Development of the index, which is designed as 
a counterpart of Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, has been pursued by NYPL, Pan American 
Union, Library of Congress, the Universities of 
Florida, Texas, California, and others in the various 
meetings of the Seminar on the Acquisition of 
Latin American Library Materials which they spon- 
sored. The Seminar compiled a basic list of shout 
300 periodical titles, representative of Latin Ameri- 
can thought and achievement in the humanities and 
social sciences but excluding fields adequately cov- 
ered elsewhere, such as law, medicine and public 
health, science, technology. 

The index, which is in response to a long- 
expressed need, will include journals bearing the 
date 1961 and will be arranged in dictionary form 
by author, title and subject entries. Plans are to 
publish the current index every 3 months, with the 
fourth issue to be cumulative volume for the year. 
The Index, including cumulation, wil] contzin some 
45,000 entries. 


THE GHANA iiBRARY BOARD'S report for 
1959-1960, recently published, presents a picture of 
progress and development—particularly in Accra 
and in the field of school library services. Nation- 
wide, the number of books issued for home reading 
had shot up from 40,000 in 1950-1951 to 691,000 in 
1959-1960, with children’s books accounting for a 
third of the number. Number of registered readers 
had risen from 3,200 in 1950-1951 to 32,000 in 
1959-1960, and over half of these were children 
The reports notes a change in the Ghanaian read- 
ing public, hitherto mainly students; now including 
clerks, policemen, artisans, clergymen, retired 
officers, others in many professions, and a con- 
siderably increased number of women. Demand for 
information on the history and culture of Ghana 
and other West African countries had increased and 
was expected to rise further. Interestingly, the most 
popular book of the year was Dr. Zhivago 


OUR MAN IN DANVILLE has passed on an en 
couraging report from Mrs. Florence Robertson, the 
town's librarian. The Virginia library, closed after 
sit-in demonstrations, reopened on a ‘‘vertically in- 
tegrated” basis. All existing memberships were 
cancelled; would-be readers were required to com- 
plete lengthy and complex questionnaires, and to 
pay $2.50 registration fees. Latest in a series of 
moves designed to relax the stringent regulations is 
the dropping of the registration fee. Those who 
paid it have been reimbursed. 

The library now has 3,506 registered users who, 
during March, borrowed 9,871 books and asked 
563 reference questions. This compares unfavorably 
with the pre-integration era, when there were 
11,000 enrolled readers, but is “a considerable in- 
crease” over the first weeks of integration 

Still only “a few” Negroes are using the small, 
one-man tables now available. 


THE 1961 FRANKFORT BOOK FAIR, with pub- 
lishezs and booksellers from more than 40 nations 
participating, is scheduled for Oct. 18-23. Official 
literature, pointing to the neutrality of the fair, 
stresses that participation is open to all countries 
regardless of their political and ideological status 
and that “it is to this peaceful assembly of books 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 
One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 














TITLES THAT NEVER 
STOP CIRCULATING 


Librarians with a keen eye to 
circulation figures utilize the 
titles from all the following 
B/P Series: Button Family 
Adventures * Cowboy Sam 
¢ What Is It * Dan Frontier 
* Sailor Jack 


Send today for 
colorful catalog. 


e 
| Benefic Press 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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(Continued from previous page) 

from nations subscribing to divergent political and 
economic concepts that the Frankfort Book Fair 
owes its peculiar climate.’’ The Fair, which origi 
nated in 1949 as a German book fair, became inter 
national at the initiative of other countries 

For information on the 1961 Fair, write to the 
Auslands-und Messebiiro des Bérsenvereins des 
Deutschen Buchhandels, Frankfurt-on-Main, Gros- 
ser Hirschgraben 17/19. Inquiries about social and 
cultural activities should be addressed to the Tag- 
ungsbiiro des Bérsenvereins des Deutschen Buch- 
handels, Frankfurt-on-Main, Grosser Hirschgraben 
17/19. Hotel and private accommodation can be 
arranged only through the Frankfurter Verkehrs- 
verein ¢.V., Frankfurt-on-Main, Hauptbahnhof 





“RESOURCE-VILLE” was the name of a display of 
books and library supplies at a Southern Baptist 
Child Life Conference. The display, planned by the 
. Baptist Sunday School Board of Nashville, Tenn, 
was built on the idea of a city. 

Attendants had signs which labeled them as 
sheriff, mayor, meter maid, policeman, town clerk, 
dog catcher, attorney general, health officer, sanita 
tion officer, street cleaner, highway patrolman, 
juvenile officer. Display materials, relating to work 
with the Nursery-to-Junior age group, were shown 
in sections labeled ‘Reading Road,” ‘Picture Book 
Parkway,” “Browsing Boulevard,” “Leadership 
Lane,’ etc. ‘Musical Meade’ and “Visual Vista” 
featured music and audio-visual materials respec- 
tively. 


NEW CATALOGING RULES: All library catalogs 
will be affected, in varying degrees, by the appli- 
cation of the new cataloging rules, according to a 
statement from Marian Sanner, member of the 
Cataloging Policy and Research Committee 

Studies and tests will be necessary, says Miss 
Sanner, to determine the new rules’ impact on 
present catalogs and to work out methods for effect- 
ing the changes. She reports that Chairman Wyllis 
Wright of the Catalog Code Revision Committee 
has endorsed the suggestion of planned studies 
under the jurisdiction of the Cataloging Policy and 
Research Commiciee 

Program for a coordinated series of studies will 
be mapped out by the Committee at its spring meet- 
ing, and the “Studies and Surveys in Progress’ 
column in Library Resources and Technical Services 
will be used as a clearinghouse for reports on 
studies and tests of the new rules 

Reports of sample tests of the new rules, exten- 
sive or incidental, which have been informative for 
any library would be of interest to the Catalog Code 
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Revision Committe* and to other libraries. Also, 
the Cataloging Pol: :y and Research Committee will 
be glad to know cf libraries which would under- 
take to conduct a study on some aspect of the new 
rules, application, methodology, or costs 

If sample tests tiave been made, if one or more 
of the new rules i: being applied at present, or if 
a librarian is interested in participating in any of 
the necessary studies, the Editor of “Studies and 
Surveys in Progres:’ should be contacted. Persons 
interested may write Miss Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


FROM COLORADO comes word that the 43rd 
General Assembly has passed S.B. 191 to provide 
for a program of state grants-in-aid to public librar- 
ies. Appropriation is $100,000 te implement the 
program for 1961-1962. With this action, approv 
ing legislation sponsored by the Colorado Library 
Association, Colorado becomes the 27th state to 
have a program of state grants to public libraries 
The program will be administered by the Colorado 
State Library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT: 
The first issue of SLDP News, the newsletter of 
the School Library Development Project, appeared 
in April. It will be distributed on roughly a bi- 
monthly basis to state school library supervisors, 
state standards representatives, state presidents of 
school library associations, national and state edu 
cation associations, schools of library science, and 
others concerned with school library development 

SLDP News, in reporting on the Project's ac- 
tivities, will inspire and underscore action programs 
for improving school libraries as they develop in 
state and local school systems. The Director, Mary 
Frances Kennon, welcomes suggestions for ways to 
make the newsletter most useful. Address American 
Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill, 


MISSOURI LIBRARY SURVEY UNDERWAY: Onc 

of the projects Missouri has budgeted for this fiscal 

year with federal funds is a new statewide survey 
of public library service. With the appointment of 

W's Gretchen Schenk, librarian-consultant, as 

director of the study, the survey began this spring 

and will be completed by the end of the 1962 fiscal 
year. 
The Missouri Library Association has ees 

a Survey Advisory Committee from its membership 

to meet with Mrs. Schenk and her associate sur- 

veyors from time to time during the study. The 
survey's general objectives are: 

(a) to restudy the recommendations made in 1953 
(Improving Public Library Service in Missouri) 

(b) to study specific areas of library service in 
depth (adults, children and youth, audio-visual, 
cooperative services and personnel needs) 

(c) to study Missouri's population and fiscal pat- 
terns and determine any changes influencing or- 
ganization and support of public libraries 

(d) to study legislative enactments regarding li 
braries during the past decade 

(e) to study the role of the State Library in the 
further development of library services in the 
next decade, and 

(f) to develop standards for public library service 
in Missouri 


The survey will result in the publication of a 
report that will contain conclusions and recommen- 
dations for implementation. The report will also 
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incorporate the findings of the special study being 
made by the Graduate School of Library Science of 
the University of Illinois on the maximum dimen 


sions of library systems in the State of Missouri 


MILITARY-COMMUNITY GUIDE TESTED: Fifty 
two Armed Forces libraries which will pilot test a 
recently completed Military-Community Library 
Guide have been anzounced by the ALA’s Armed 
Forces Librarians Section— which launched the 
project to develop the guide under sponsorship of 
ALA's Public Library Association in April 1958 
The 54-page guide contains library questionnaires, 
reference services analysis forms, an adult circula 
tion analysis form, club or organization question 
naires, and a staff section questionnaire. An outline 
of objectives and procedures also is included, Each 
library will use the guide and questionnaires to 
evaluate its obj« analyze the military commu 
nity, measure current library use, and develop pro 
grams in order to meet current and future needs 

The preliminary study in the 52 pilot libraries is 
expected to result in some revisions of the guide 
ind procedures, and a workshop, based on the ex 
perience of the pilot libraries, will be conducted at 
the ALA conference in Cleveland, July 9-15, The 
revised guide will be made available for general 
distribution after the conference. (The entire study 
is patterned after the 5-year Library-Community 
Project of the ALA.) Air Force, Army, Marine and 
Navy libraries will participate in the test 


ASD NEWSLETTER IN TRIAL FLIGHT: A 
‘Newsletter from the President [of ALA's} Adult 
Services Division” has made its ‘‘trial flight’ with 
a 1961 first lated March 15. Hopes are for 
budget approval for thre newsletter in 
year 


tives 


19Suc 
issues Of a 
another 

The new newsletter, according to its opening 
statement from President Margaret E. Monroe 

arries news of professional interest to those con 
with library adults in public 
army, hospital, and state libraries. It differs 
from the ‘Adult Services’ department in the ALA 
Bulletin, which carries news of ASD act but 
not of adult services in particular libraries nor of 


the publications and association activities of related 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS to the list of 
sources of free and inexpensive display material 
ompiled by Julia G. Blanchard (“Something Old 
Something New April BULLETIN, page 634) 
include these 

American Oil Company writes that, because of a 
reorganization, its general offices which handle 
mailing of printed materials have been moved to 
910 S. Michigan Av Chicago 80, Hl 

Educators Mutual Life Insurance Company, 415 
N. Duke St., Lancaster, Penn., points out regretfully 
that it can send its free educational material, in 
cluding poster, only the 16 states, plus the Dis 
Columbia, in which it is licensed to do 
business: Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jer 
sey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. It 
in addition that the poster, “Highlights in 
longer available, though two 
not listed are available 
(8 posters 


trict of 


notes 
Education is no 
poser series which wer: 
These are on “Vocations and Education 
81," x 11”) and Safety (4 posters, 8/4.” x 11”) 
Educators Mutual also notes that there is only 
one “Leaders in Achievement’ poster, designed for 
use as a honor roll, The Body Functions 
Series and the Medicine Series each contain 9 post 


ers, 84> xii 


CHRISTIAN PERIODICAL INDEX, 1956-1960, 
VOL. 1: The five-year umulative subject index is 
now available at $12.50 ($10.95 to previous sub 
scribers) from the Buffalo Bible Institute Book 
Store, 910 Union Road, Buffalo 24, N.Y, Mrs 
Ruth G. Butler, chairman of the editorial commit 
tee, says the committee “has done extensive revis 
ing,” and has “both deleted magazines which we 
indexed in 1959 and and added several new 


periodicals.” 


lassroon 


1960 
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AWARDS 


PULITZER PRIZES of $500 have been awarded to 
Harper Lee, for her novel To Kill a Mocking Bird; 
to Tad Mosel, for his play All the Way Home; to 
Phyllis McGinley, for her Times Three: Selected 
Verse from Three Decades, in the field of history 
to Herbert Feis, for his Between War and Peace: 
The Potsdam Conference; in the field of biographv 
to David Donald, for his Charles Sumner and tve 
Coming of the Civil War. The American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War (narrative by 
Bruce Catton) received a special citation. 

All the Way Homme is based on James Agee's 
novel A Death in the Family, which itself won a 
Pulitzer in 1988. This is the first such double 
award in the Pulitzer's 45-year history. 

The uwards were created in the will of ee 
Pulitzer, publisher of The New York World, and 
are administered by the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University. 


THE MYSTERY WRITERS OF AMERICA have 


presented their 16th annual Edgar Allan Poe 
Awards for the outstanding mystery writing of 
1960. Twelve Edgars — statuettes of a bust of 
Edgar Allan Poe—were awarded including 

Best Novel—The Progress of a Crime by Julian 
Symons; Best First Novel—The Man in the Cage 
by John Holbrooke Vance; Best Nonfiction—The 
Overbury Affair by Miriam Allen deFord; Best 
Juvenile—The Haunted Pool by Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney; Grand Master's—Ellery Queen; Special Award 

Elizabeth Daly; Best Critic—James Sandoe, Neu 
York Herald Tribune, who is also professor of 
bibliography and order librarian at the University 
of Colorado Libraries 


SLA HALL OF FAME: Alberta L. Brown and 
Thelma Hoffman have been named to the SLA 
Hall of Fame, which was established in 1959 to 
grant recognition to those who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the growth and development 
of the Special Libraries Association during their 
protessional careers 

In announcing the 1961 selections, SLA Presi 
dent Winifred Sewell said, “Alberta L. Brown's 
unusual contributions epitomize the outstanding, 
continuing contributions to the growth and devel- 
opment of the Special Libraries Association for 
which the Hall of Fame Award was created, while 
Thelma Hoffman's pioneer work in recruitment for 
special librarianship has provided for the continu- 
ing influx of the type of member of whom we can 
all be proud, and the influence of her Five-Year 
Plan will be felt throughout the Association for 
many years to come.” Hall of Fame Medailions 
will be presented to Miss Brown and Miss Hoffman 
on May 31, 1961 in San Francisco at the banquet 
during the Association's annual convention 

A member of SLA since 1939, Alberta L. Brown 
was head librarian of the Upjohn Company in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, from 1941 until her retirement 
in 1959, during which time she developed one of 
the outstaiiding pharmaceutical collections in the 
United States. She was on the Association's Execu- 
tive Board from 1956-5 and was SLA President 
during 1957-58. Since her retirement she has been 
active in several SLA projects. 
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Thelma Hoffman joined the San Francisco offices 
of Shell Development Company in 1930 to establish 
1 technical library, and when it was consolidated 
with the library at the Emeryville (Cal.) Research 
Center, assumed charge of the combined operations 
The library has grown from a one-woman operation 
to one with a staff of 21. A member of SLA sinc« 
1931, Miss Hoffman was President of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, 1933-34, Chairman of the Petroleum 
Section, 1940-41, and Chairman of the Science- 
Technology Division, 1950-51, She was a member 
of the Recruitment Committee when it was organ 
ized in 1953, and as Chairman 1954-55, developed 
the Five-Year Plan, which established goals for the 
Association's recruitment efforts. Miss Hoffman is 
now serving on the San Francisco Convention 
Executive Committee. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA has presented its annual book award for the 
best book written for parents and wo;kers in family 
life education to Beatrice Wright for her book 
Physical Disability— A Psychological Approach 
Katherine Reeves received an honorable mention for 
Children ... Their Ways and Wants. The Associ 
ation’s annual children’s book award was presented 
to Robin McKown for Janine. 


DREXEL DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD: Author John Dos Passos is recipient of 
the 1961 Distinguished Achievement Award of 
Drexel Institute of Technology's Graduate School 
of Library Science and the Library Science Alumni 
Association, to an. outstanding American author 
The novelist and reporter of the American scene is 
the author of more than 30 works published sinc« 
1919, and most recently of the massive Midcentur) 


LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S Modi 
sette Awards have been presented as follows: 

Trustee AWARD—to Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Oak- 
dale, chairman, Allen Parish Library Board, for her 
outstanding contribution to library development 
since 1948, as trustee since 1957, and for her activi 
ties on behalf of libraries on local, state, and na- 
tional levels. 

Tue Pusiic Liprary Awarp, for which librar 
ies are judged on improvement over their own re 
ords for the previous year—to Allen Parish Library 
(Mrs. Mary T. Janowski, librarian). The library's 
selection resulted from a marked increase in library 
interest and use, enlargement of physical facilities 
increase in acquisitions, greater efficiency in oper- 


ation, participation of members of the staff and 
board in state, regional, and national library activi- 
ties, and in-service training courses. Honorable 


mention went to Cameron Parish Library (Mrs 
Mary Brand, acting librarian) and Iberville Parish 
Library (Miss Jewell Moore, librarian) 

THe SCHOOL Liprary AWARD—to Westside Ele- 
mentary School, Winnfield (Mrs. Alliene N. Hoff- 
mann, librarian). Mrs. Hoffman was credited with 
having built this library from a small collection of 
teacher-owned materials to a true materials center 


COLT NAMED: The $1,000 first prize in the 
national “Name Misty’s Colt Contest” has been 
awarded to Mrs. Gertrude Jackson, librarian of the 
Carnegie Library, Wessington Springs, S.D., by 
Rand McNally & Company, sponsor of the contest 
Winning name, ‘Phantom Wings.’ was suggested 
by twins Carol and Chery! Costello, who will re 
ceive an autographed set of Mrs. Henry's children’s 
books, as will the 41 libraries named runners-up 
in the contest 
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Guides to Newer Educational Media: Films, 
Filmstrips, Phonorecords, Radio, Slides, and 
Television. By Margaret |. Rufsvold and Carolyn 
Guss. An annotated handbook compiled under the 
National Defense Education Act and published in 
New cooperation with the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare especially for use by schools. 
It identifies and describes all the available catalogs, 
ALA Tools lists, services, professional organizations, journals, 
and periodicals which systematically provide in- 
formation on the newer educational media. As a 
for guide to the sources of information about these 
media, it will fill a long felt need by teachers, li- 
e “ brarians, and educators for authoritative assistance 
Libraries and guidance in an area of increasing diversity and 
importance. Author, subject, title index. Published 

in May. $1.50 





Remodeling the Elementary Schoo! Library. By the Committee on Planning School 
Library Quarters. A filmstrip and manual designed to aid administrators, librarians, 
teachers and architects in providing or enlarging elementary school library quarters in 
older buildings. It shows ways of converting classrooms, cloakrooms and storage areas 
into attractive, functional library quarters. The filmstrip features before and after pic 
tures of converted space, floorplans, equipment, and equipment in use. The manual 
includes suggestions for using the filmstrip, floorplans, and detailed working drawings of 
equipment pictured in the filmstrip. 63 frames, 35mm, color. Published in May. $7.50 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, Second Edition. By Mary K. Eakin 
and Eleanor Merritt. Designed to save hours of time for public and school librarians, 


teachers, and curriculum specialists using material at the primary level. Indexes nearly 


1000 in-print trade and textbooks under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs. Individual index entries give independent and read-aloud grade 
levels, exact page references, and clearly indicate fiction and non-fiction. Curriculum 
specialists and librarians assisted in the selection of titles indexed. A practical curriculum 
oriented guide to the best available subject materials on specific grade levels for kinder- 
garten through grade three. Cloth. Published in M.y. $4.50 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1956-1960. Detailed, analytical, and evaluative 
reviews of 99 new, important and usually costly reference works and encyclopedias which 
clearly state whether or not purchase is recommended. Originally published in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1, 1956—July 15, 1960, these 
reviews are made available here in a single, bound volume for ready reference. An im- 
partial, objective guide for librarians, teachers, school administrators, and parents. Cloth. 
Published in March. $5 


And .. . write today for your free copy of School Activities and the Library, 1961 .. . 
featuring an important article by Mary Helen Mahar, “Implementing School Library 
Standards—The Size of the Task” 


Order direct from: 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Letters 


“Instant” Cataloging 
R! YOUR ITEM on page 598 of the April 
issue of WB [describing plans whereby 
libraries would receive sets of Library of Con- 
gress catalog cards with their new books}: 
Has it been called to the attention of pub- 
lishers that the cards-in-each-book idea might 
be a selling point for the individual book 
buyer? With the cards he has a ready-made 
(almost) card file of his book collection. 
There must be many people who buy books 
who have wished there was an easy way of 
keeping up with the books they have. The 
thought that this practice will be useful not 
only to libraries but to alt who buy books 
should be advanced and promoted to the 
book publishers. 
The whole idea does sound like a 
frontier.” 
AMBROSE EASTERLY 
Associate Librarian in Charge of 
Reader Services 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


“new 


Semantic Subversion 


H AVING BEEN for several years a resident 
of Honolulu, I read with interest the 
biography of our local author, William J 
Lederer, by Jane Maddox in the April issue 


of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. It was 
with some surprise that I noted Commander 
Lederer had been stationed at Pearl ‘‘Har- 
bour."’ Can this be the subtle influence of the 
new editor, or an insid’~us plot of those wily 
English to dress up our honest, forthright 
American spelling with British frills ? 
Joyce WRIGHT 
University of Hawaii Librar) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
I had no hand in this semantic subversion. It is 
the work of Miss Maddox who, since she was born 
not very far from Boston, Massachusetts, was no 


doubt prompted by a sense of historical justice 
EDITOR 


Unbalanced Alphabet 


R' BERNARD GILL’S LETTER (March WLB, 

p. 502) on the imbalance ot the alpha- 
bet, I, too, have wondered‘ about this and 
worried about it. My comfort has come from 
the local telephone book, admittedly skinny } 
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wherein 64 per cent of the pages are used 
for the first 50 per cent of the alphabet, and 
from the New Century Cyclopedia of Names 
wherein 34 per cent of the pages are for “A 
through Emin Pasha,’ 34 per cent for “Emly 
through Nakuru” and 31 per cent for the last 
half of the alphabet. 

My own theory is that there are more words 
and names beginning in the first portion of 
the alphabet and that, in general and in the 
original language in which the alphabet was 
systematized, Phoenician, the most-used let- 
ters were put first. In carrying over from 
Phoenician through Greek and Latin to Eng- 
lish, the system got mixed up a bit. Had the 
Phoenician word for smith begun with an 
"S,” for example, the letter “S’’ would be in 
the first part of the alphabet. 

The only proof I can cite for this is that, 
while Webster's Unabridged does not bear 
me out, three encyclopedias (Britannica, 
Americana and Collier's) most gratifyingly 
do 

CHRISTOPHER B. DEVAN 
County & Extension Librarian 
Springfield Public Library) 
Springfield, Missouri 


Resolution 


| ae H NEW YEAR I make a firm resolution 

to cancel the subscription to WLB 
which I unfailingly break. You see I cannot 
resist reading it from cover to cover as soon 
as it arrives on my desk. This, of course, 
interferes with my routine work, and is most 
stimulating. 

In particular, “Three by five” in the Janu- 
ary 1961 issue and the letters on the venerable 
accession book hit hard at the conservatism 
of librarians. ( By inherited tradition there are 
no fewer than eight different accession books 
here.) Cataloguing costs have been estimated 
at RO.68 (95c) per title, yet our readers 
make little use of 3” x 5”. 

Since WLB is required reading for my staff, 
more articles and discussion of this kind are 
needed to bring us down to earth. 

R. F. G. BoMPAs 
City Librarian 
Germiston (Carnegie) Public Library 
Germiston, South Africa 


( Continued ) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


A HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By FRANCIS P. WALTERS. Out of print since 1955, this compre- 


hensive account of the origins and history of the League of Nations is 
now reissued in one volume. The material covered ranges from the 
background of the adoption of the Covenant through the final abolition 


at the end of World War II. $6.00 


ENGLISH OVERSEAS TRADE STATISTICS 
By ELIZABETH BOODY SCHUMPETER. This book consists of forty- 


seven tables of important English export statistics between the years 
1697 and 1808 which were prepare:l by Mrs. Schumpeter before her 
death. The long, important introduction has been done by Professor 
T. S. Ashton in her stead. $7.20 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE DECCAN 


By G. YAZDANI. Compiled by outstanding Indian historians in 
response to the great post-war demand for Indian histories, this work 
covers the early history of the Deccan or Southern part of the Peninsula 
which has contributed so much to Indian civilization. 1175 halftone 
plates; map. 2 volumes, $20.20 


THE COMPLETE SCIENTIST 


An Enquiry Into the Problem of Achieving Breadth in the 
Education At School and University of Scientists, Engineers 
and Other Technologists 


A report on the results of a study prepared by an advisory committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, with con- 
clusions and recommendations. $2.90 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 16 
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More About the Accession Book 


LEASE PERMIT ME a second hearing to 

clarify one very important point regard- 
ing the elimination of the accession book, 
discussed by Mr. Galvin in the March BuL- 
LETIN p. 502. 

In his letter Mr. Galvin submits that there 
may be situations where the use of the acces- 
sion number is the most satisfactory proce- 
dure. However, I would like to point out 
that it is widespread and feasible practice in 
libraries to assign accession numbers without 
keeping an accession book. This is a very 
important distinction in any discussion of the 
accession book, about which I wrote in Janu- 
ary (p. 355). For a more detailed study of 
this matter, I suggest that Mr. Galvin and 
others read pages 236-237 of Tauber's Tech- 
nical Services in Libtaries (Columbia U.P., 
1954). 

And so I reiterate that, since an accession 
book already exists in the form of a shelf list, 
its continued use is an inefficient practice, 
elimination of which would release much 
valuable professional time for truly profes- 
sional activities. 

FRANK A, STEVENS 
Library Department 
Nassau Community College 
Mineola, New Y ork 


A New Approach to Fines 


[py ocenes went about in daylight with a 

lantern, looking for an honest man. 
Many librarians have joined mé in a quest 
for an honest time-saving way of handling 
library fines. 

The collection of small change is tiresome, 
and the non-collection of it is frustrating. 
Imitating the cards used for laboratory break- 
age fees, I designed a library card for use in 
the Estherville Junior High and the Senior 
High Libraries. 

The name and address of the student, his 
grade level at the time he purchased the card, 





LIBRARY CARD 


Name of Student 

Adéreas of Student 

Grade when iseved (please circle) 7 6 9 10 11 
Date of issue 

Amount paid 








12 13 16 








Date of refund smount refunded 


Refund made by 


the amount ($1 in the example shown ) paid 
for the card, the date and amount of refund 
if any, and 100 squares representing 100 cents 
are shown on the card. 

Each student purchased a card at registra- 
tion last fall. Any portion of a card unused 
this fall will be filed for the student. Some 
students who are always careful to return 
books on time may never have to purchase 
another card throvghout high school, Any 
unused portion of a card is refunded when 
the suadent graduates from high school or 
moves from the community. If a card is used 
up, the student must buy another card before 
he can check out more books from the library. 
The student's signature on the card may clear 
up questions of forgery during the year. 

It is advisable for the librarian to keep the 
cards filed alphabeticaily by the last names 
of the students. The student assistants record 
the overdues at the end of each school day. 
When an overdue book is returned, he writes 
a notation in the margin to that effect. A 
typical entry might look like this: 


Returned Date due Author Title Student's 


name 
Stolz Hospital Bill Jones 
Zone 


Oct. 25 Oct. 23 


At a time convenient to the librarian the 
fines can be figured and punched out or 
marked in red on the library card. 

No fine box to lock and unlock or lose the 
key of; no frantic efforts at making change 
between classes; no false promises to pay; no 
ter dency for librarians to conveniently “for- 
get’ a fine from partiality or sheer exhaustion 
in trying to track down a few pennies; no 
escape by the student from his “just dues’’; 
no cluttering up of library service with the 
annoying collection or non-collection of fines. 

This system may not be a sure cure for 
“fine-itis,’ but it will relieve the symptoms! 

(Mrs.) VEDA FATKA 
Librarian 
High School & Junior College 
Estherville, lowa 


A Defense of Fiction 


I SHOULD LIKE TO APPLAUD the letter from 

Mr. Roy Smith, of the Mason City, Iowa, 
Public Library which appeared in the April 
issue (p. 614) of your ae and to 


add my word to his “defense” of fiction. 

It is not upon fiction as a source of infor- 
mation or even as an intellectual stimulus 
that I would place its greatest value, but upon 


its contribution to maturity of the emotions. 
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Maturity of intellect is an incomplete quality 
unless the emotions are equally disciplined 
and educated. And just as physical and geo 
graphical limitations heed intellectual 
experiences, so do the circumstances of our 
human relationships limit our emotional ex- 
periences. 

Any book may furnish an escape from 
reality, given the appropriate reader; but the 
truly great fiction is made great by the quali- 
ties that make it an entrance into experience, 
rather than an escape from experience. 

JupiTH K. SOLLENBERGER 
Research Assistant 
Indianapolis Public Library 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Library School Accreditation 


HE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the School 

of Librarianship at UCLA, widely circu- 
lated and quoted in several library periodicals 
(Wie April, p. 598) may have created a 
false impression of COA policies. This re- 
port stated: 


. . The Committee on Accreditation of 
the American Library Association, which does 
not normaliy consider accreditation until a 
school has been in operation for three years, 
is already studying the UCLA School's pro- 
gram, We expect to submit a request for an 
accreditation visit at the close of the 1960/61 
academic year. Several circumstances are 
present which may justify an early accredita- 
tion visit by the ALA. . . It is assumed, of 
course, that the reputation of the University 
is the principal reason why the ALA is will- 
ing to hear from us at such an early stage.” 

The members of the ALA Committee on 
Accreditation think that the following state- 
ments will help to clarify COA policies for 
all those concerned with education for librar- 


ianship: 


1. The COA does not study or evaluate the 
program of a new school until it has been 
requested to do so by the school itself. 

2. There is no “three-year” period required 
before an accreditation visit. The COA 
has never established a specific time 
period as prerequisite to a visit other than 
this: that an entire class shall have com- 
pleted all of its work and been graduated 
before a visit is requested. 

Davip K. BERNINGHAUSEN 
Chairman 
Committee on Accreditation 
American Library Association 
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10,000 
‘LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book orders 
to Boston for the kind of service they 
want—and deserve! How about you? 
Campbell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practicaliy all U.S. hard-bound, 
in-print books promptly and efficiently, 
with accurate billing, intelligent re- 
porting. 


Ask for copies of Your Book WHOLE- 
SALER AND You, Personat Boox 
Guipe, Booxs ror Boys AND GIRLS. 


CAMPBELL AND HALL, INc. 


989 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


B MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


COVER THE WORLD 








BOOTH 133 
CLEVELAND 


Own 


conrmPOoORaATtTi 


ANGE ‘ ALIFORMIA 


MARADOR 


1722 GAEMOALE BSOVLEVABD, 105 

















meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


LATIN AMERICAN MATERIALS: Southern 
Illinois University will serve as hosi to the Sixth 
Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials, July 6-8, in Carbondale. The 
Seminar will concern itself chiefly with problems 
related to the acquisition of library materials from 
Colombia and Venezuela, the problems of biblio- 
graphic information on Latin America, and with 
the progress made on previous Seminar recommen- 
dations. Working papers will be prepared in ad- 
vance to provide background. 

Reports of previous seminars—which dealt with 
problems in acquisition of materials from Latin 
America by U.S. libraries; acquisition of Mexican, 
Argentian, Chilean, and Caribbean materials; pho- 
tographic reproduction of materials; library support 
to Latin American area studies; and the exchange 
of publications—can be obtained from the host in 
stitutions as follows: 1st—University of Florida 
Library at Gainesville; 2nd—University of Texas 
Press, Austin; 3rd—General Libraries, University 
of California at Berkeley; 4th—Library of Con- 
gress; Sth—in preparation by the New York Public 
Library 

For general information concerning the Seminars, 
consult Miss Marietta Daniels, Secretary, at the 
Pan American Union, Wash.ngton 6, D.C. For 
specific information on the Sixth Seminar, consult 
William A. Bork, Director, Latin American Insti 
tute, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON School of Li- 
brarianship: In honor of the School's golden anni- 
versary, several new courses are being offered dur- 
ing the summer quarter: Electronic Information 
Systems for Libraries; Supervision of Public School 
Library Systems, Library Methods Analysis. For 
information on these special courses, 22 regular 
library science courses, relevant education courses, 
write to: University of Washington School of Li- 
brarianship, Seattle 5. (Dates of the summer quarter 
are June 19-Aug. 18, with Term A extending from 
June 19-July 19 and Term B from July 20-Aug 
18.) 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY an- 
nounces three faculty appointments to the Graduate 
School of Library Science, and the offering of an 
experimental course in Rare Book Librarianship 
Faculty additions are Ann Herron, assistant li- 
brarian at Murray State College, who will teach 
the Drexel course, Introduction to Cataloging and 
Classification; Peggy Ann Sullivan, director of work 
with children at Arlington County Library, Va., 
who will give the course on Selection of Library 
Materials for Children; and Robert S. Ake, assistant 
director of Enoch Pratt Free Library, who will 
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teach Selection of Library Materials and Public 
Library Service. All will have the rank of instruc- 
tor and will teach in the summer quarter 

The course in Rare Book Librarianship will be 
offered in the spring quarter to a select group of 
Drexel students. It will be held in the library of 
the Philip H. and A.S.W. Rosenbach Foundation 
under the supervision of William H, McCarthy, Jr., 
the curator. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMER- 
1CA will—for the first time in some years—hold 
a regional meeting concurrently with the annual 
meeting of the ALA. Sponsored jointly by the Mid- 
western, Mississippi Valley, and Plains-Mountains 
regional groups, the BSA meeting will be held at 
Cleveland's Rowfant Club at 2:30 P.M. on July 10 


LIBRARY ASSIGNMENTS, FRUITFUL OR FRUS- 
TRATING, is the subject of a panel discussion 
arranged by the joint NEA-ALA committee for 
2 P.M. to 4 P.M. on June 27, during the National 
Education Association convention in Atlantic City 
(The place of the meeting had not been fixed at 
press time, but librarians who attend the convention 
will find details in the official program.) Professor 
Mary Gaver of Rutgers will preside, and other 
panelists are Grace P. Slocum, personnel officer of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia; Waurine Walker 
of the Texas Education Agency; Frank B. Ward 
student at Atlantic City Senior High School; and 
Mary Helen Mahar, specialist for school and chil 
dren's libraries, U.S, Office of Education. Librar 
ians who attend the meeting will also be able to 
hear a report on the work of the NEA-ALA com- 


muttee. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK College of 
Education, Department of Librarianship, Albany 3, 
N.Y., announces, among its summer session offer- 
ings, a workshop on “The Elementary School Li- 
brary: organization, administration, service.” It 
will be held July 17-28, and will carry two hours 
of graduate credit. Miss Lucille R. Menihan, Li 
brarian, Elizabeth Mellick Baker School, Great 
Neck, New York, is to be coordinator. 

Apply directly to the Department of Librarianship 
for admission before June 10. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
School of Library Science will hold a one-week 
Workshop to Implement the New School Library 
Standards,’ June 19-23. Miss Mary Gaver, Protes 
sor of Library Science, Rutgers University will be 
the coordinator of the workshop, The workshop will 
carry one semester unit of credit for those who wish 
it. Cost will be $27. Address correspondence to 
Dr. Martha B. az, Dean, Schooi of Library Science 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 

Other news from USC School of Library Science 
is that beginning in September 1961 the University 
will offer a program, administered jointly by the 
School of Library Science and the Graduate School 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. This 
program will enable students to combine advanced 
professional study in librarianship with graduate 
study in one or more of the subject fields in the 
Graduate School. Every effort will be made to 
adjust the program of study to the needs and inter 
ests of the student. Further information may be 
obtained from Dean Martha Boaz at the address 
above 

(Continued on page 764) 
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The fastest, easiest, book jacket cover 


to apply 2s... BRO-D ART’S 
LIFETIME % 
“SELF eee ace justaclaim. 


Actually, it’s a reflection of rapidly growing acceptance by 
librarians throughout the country. Why have these covers 
been so successful? Because they make such good sense. 
Because they save time, labor, material, repairing amd 
rebinding. Bro-Dart’s exclusive “‘Self-Stick’’ tabs have 
been built right into our famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes 
at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection 
is assured. And there’s no more need for messy glue or 
separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with “Self-Stick”’ 
tabs today. They fit better, last longer, and no book jacket 
covers were ever easier lo apply. 


See Us At The A L A Convention, Cleveland Public Auditorium, Booths 4 Through 9 


@ e Office: Dept. 314D, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, NJ. 
[to INDUSTRIES West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
Library supplies 0 Library charging systems 0 Library furniiure 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 762) 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER School of Librarian- 


ship will offer a workshop for teachers and librar- 
ians, July 31-Aug. 11, titled “Of Memory and 
Muchness: Introducing Books to Children and 
Young People.” The workshop wil! be under the 
direction of Dr. Bill Martin, principal of Crow 
Island School, Winnetka, Illinois. Participants will 
not only learn about books and how to introduce 
them to children and young people, but will also 
have opportunities to share in storytelling and other 
reader guidance techniques. 

The Workshop is open to both credit (3 quarter 
hours) and non-credit registrants, Tuition wil] be 
$48. Housing will be available on the campus at 
$3 per day for the first 50 registrants. Those inter- 
ested should register early by writing to the Co- 
Director, Miss Lucile Hatch, Associate Professor, 
School of Librarianship, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Col. 


NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION'S 10th 
annual convention, held April 4-6 at Chicago, re- 
flected the rapid growth and continuous expansion 
of the microreproduction industry, with a record- 
‘breaking attendance of over 1900. Sessions dealt 
with microfilm logistics, engineering applications, 
libraries and archives, retrieval, and basic microfilm 
technology. A record number of exhibits demon- 
strated the diversification of equipment, accessories, 
supplies and services in the microfilming field. 

New officers elected at the meeting were: 
PRESIDENT—Carl E. Nelson, Bell Telephone Labor- 

atories, N.Y 
VICE-PRESDENT—D. W. McArthur, 

Mining & Mie. Co., St. Paul 
TREASURER—I, Wistar Brown, Microsurance, Inc., 

Philadelphia 
DIRECTORS (elected for a three-year term )-—Thomas 

H. Prather, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

N.Y., A. M. LaFave, Haloid Xerox, Inc., Wash- 

ington, D.C., Hugh W. States, Bay Microfilm, 

Inc., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Complete Proceedings of the 10th Annual Na- 
tional Microfilm Association Convention in book 
form will be available within the next few months. 
It will contain a transcript of all sessions, and will 
be mailed to qualified registrants. Others interested 
in purchasing copies can write Executive Secretary, 
Vernon Tate, P.O. Box 386, Annapolis, Md. 


SERVING COMMUNITY ORGANIZATONS 
through Urban and Suburban Libraries was the 
title of a workshop conducted by Rutgers University 
at the Maplewood, N.J., Library May 11 to 14 and 
18 to 21. The State University’s Graduate School 
of Library Service and Paterson Extension Center 
conducted the workshop, which provided discussions 
and lectures on the new trends of urban and 
suburban living, the changing directions for service 
to community and regional organizations, how to 
develop a a mg of group service, and the prob- 
lems confronting librarians in working with 
community groups. 

Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, formerly co-ordinator of 
adult services for the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
was the workshop director, with Professor Margaret 
E. Monroe of the Rutgers Graduate School of 
Library Service as co-ordinator. 

Addresses and panel discussions covered such 
*fopics as “The Urban Community and the Sub- 

ve Fringe,’ “The Impact of Urban-Suburban 
“The 


Minnesota 


Changes upon Community Organizations,” 
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Anatomy of Political Parties,” “Government Boards 
and Commissions,” “Community Leadership,” ‘‘Co- 
operation in Community Projects,” “The Potentials 
in Co-operation Between University Extension and 
Public Libraries,’ “Urban-Suburban Changes and 
Their Implications for Libraries.” 


ALABAMA SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, in cooperation with the Alabama Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, held two one-day con- 
ferences to initiate a program of implementation 
for the new School Library Standards, Purpose of 
the conferences was to gain an understanding of 
the standards, foster positive attitudes toward them, 
stress the necessity ee step-by-step action as soon 
as possible, and to encourage individual librarians 
to inform the local publics. 

Attendance at both conferences was almost 
record breaking, with approximately 300 librarians, 
parents, teachers, principals, superintendents and 
supervisors present. Questionnaires sent to school 
librarians in advance of the conferences attempted 
to give librarians a measuring rod, qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively, by which to evaluate their 
own school programs. Replies to the questions 
referring to the quantitative standards showed that 
Alabama “has a long way to go before reaching the 

goals set forth in the Standards,” according to 
ASL A Implementation Committee Chairman Ruth 
J. Holliman. 


ASLA announces its officers as follows: 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Marguerite McGhee, Benjamin 
Russell Hieh School, Alexander City 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Bernice Stacey, Bibb County 
High School, Centreville 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Dora May Summerville, Alice- 
ville High School 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Miss Martha Julie Black- 
shear, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery 

TREASURER—Mrs. Catherine Brotherton, Walker 
County High School, Jasper 


ASLA, which held its annual meeting on March 
17, also announces that a tape has been made of the 
panel discussion and the talk by Miss Virginia 
McJenkins on the Standards for School Library 
Programs. The tape can be borrowed for use with 
professional and lay groups from the Curriculum 
Library, Jefferson County Board of Education, 
Room 411 Courthouse, Birmingham 3. 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

officers are: 

PRESIDENT—David L. Evans, Librarian, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Hartford Graduate Divi- 
sion, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Theodore E. Johnson, Librarian, 
Waterville Public Library, Waterville, Maine 

SECRETARY—Dorothy W. Budlong, Librarian, Elm- 
wood Public Library, Providence, RI. 

TREASURER—Leonard Macmillan, General Library 
Assistant, Boston, Mass., Public Library 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 

BRARIANS officers for 1961 are: 

PRESIDENT—Sue Hefley, Supervisor of Materials 
Center, Minden 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Nan Floyd, Assistant State Super- 
visor of School Libraries, Baton Rouge 

SECRETARY—Aline Patrick, Librarian, Stewart Ele- 
mentary School, Minden 

TREASURER—Edmee Elliott, Librarian, DeRidder 
High School 
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DELAWARE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 

for 1961-1962 are 

PRESIDENT—-Mrs. Jo Anne Woodward, branch Ii- 
brarian, E.l. du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Technical Library, Chestnut Run, Wilmington 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Nolan Lushington, /sbrarian, St 
Andrews School, Middletown. 

SECRETARY—Miss Jennie Spurgeon, /ibrarian, 
Thomas F. Bayard Junior High School, Wilming- 
fon. 

TREASURER—Miss Phyllis V. Gentieu, reference 1i- 
brarian, El. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Technical Library, Wilmington 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1961-1962 are 

PRESIDENT—Vincent H. Duckles, Music Library 
University of California, Berkele 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Rita Benton, Masic Library, East- 
lawn, State Univesity of lowa, lowa City 

SECRETARY—Bernice B. Larrabee, Music Depart 
ment, Free Library of Philadelphia 

TREASURER—Mary Rogers, Music Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C 

ASSISTANT TREASURER—Carroll D. Wade, Masi 
Division, Library of Congress 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers arc 


PRESIDENT—Mildred Smock, librarian, Free Public 
Library, Council Bluff s 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—James € 
Marvin, director, Cedar Rapids Public Library 

SECRETARY—Betty Coughlin, head, reference de- 
partment, Davenport Public Library 

TREASURER—Jack Tilison, librarian, Ericson Public 
Library, Boone. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION nad SCHOOL LI- 

BRARIANS officers are 

PRESIDENT—Florence Pickett Foltz, /ibrarian, South 
High School, Denver 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT Irene 
Leonard, supervisor of library services, Jefferson 
County Public Schools, Golden 

SECRETARY—Maxine Brandt, J/ibrarian, Cherry 
Creek Senior High School, Englewood 

TREASURER—Jean Saterlie, librarian, Fort Morgan 
Senior High School 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 1961 


officers are 


PRESIDENT—Ethel Leigh Joyner, librarian, Wash 
ington Lee High School, Arlington 

1ST VICE-PRESIDENT—Joe Kraus, //brarian, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg 

2ND VICE-PRESIDE NT—Bess Paterson Walford, /i- 
brarian, Philip Morris Research Library, Rich 
mond 

SECRETARY—Elizabeth F. Jesse, head, reference de- 
partment, Norfol2 Public Library 

TREASURER— William C. Pollard, librarian, Norfolk 
College of William and Mary, Norfolk 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION offi 's 

for 196-1961 are 

PRESIDENT—Robert W. Armstrong, Detroit Public 
Library 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT — Ransom 
Richardson, Flint Public Library 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT——-Leonora Hass, losco-Arenac 
Regional Library, Tawas City 

SECRETARY—Barbara Westby, Detroit Public Library 

TREASURER—Richard Chapin, Michigan State Uni- 
versity Library, East Lansing 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
Aanounces 


its 29TH SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 4 


Courses in library science lead to 
the Master of Science degree 


and 


prepare for positions in school, col- 


lege, and public libraries. 


For information concerning scholar- 
ships, regular full-time and summer- 
session courses address: 


The Director of Librarianship 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
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in 


ROY WILSON’S 
new book 
WILSON’S COLLECTION OF 
2500 OLD FOLKLORE ADAGES 
Words of Wisdom 
$2.50 copy 


ROY WILSON RESEARCH 


136 &. Division Ave.. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Trade Discounts 
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RECORD ALBUM 
LIBRARY UNIT 


saves 2 SPACE 
OF AVERAGE 2 BROWSER 


Holds 300 12” LP's 
in tess than 4 sq. ft. 
New “‘Quick-See display and 
browser cabinets sre equi 

with four noiseless roll-out files 
for front-view, flip-through se 
lection Sturdy construction, 
fine-fieck brown tone fin'sh 
Back-to-back as modular sisie 
snites or singly acainst wall. 44" 
high, 230° wide, ‘16° deep 


Order direct 


XERSTING MFG. CO. 
S64 &. Date, Alhambra, Calif 
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LIBRARIANS 


play a vital role in building 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Contributors: Many, many librarians are among the hundreds of widely 
known Compton contributors and consultants. 


Advisers: 


PIRATES AND PIRACY 

by FORD A. ROCKWELL 

Librarian of the Wichita City Library, 
owner of the largest collection of books 
on piracy in the United States. 


Another outstanding librarian can 
now be added to the long list of li- 
brary contributors with the publica- 
tion of the 1961 edition of Compton’s. 
Authors of other important Compton 
articles: The late and very distin- 
guished Anne Carroll Moore contrib- 
uted much to the encyclopedia over 
a long period of years including her 
well-known list “Seven Stories High.” 
Elizabeth Nesbitt contributed “Fol- 
lowing the Folk Tales Around the 
World.” John Cook Wyllie wrote the 
biography of Thomas Jefferson, and 


Twenty-one distinguished librarians serve on the Compton 
Library Advisory Board. 





Frances Clarke Sayers contributed a 
number of articles including Mythol- 
ogy and several biographies. 


In addition to the valued counsel and 
work of librarians as advisers, con- 
tributors, and consultants, thousands 
more express their interest and make 
their contribution to Compton’s each 
year through personal comments and 
letters. 


Librarians and Compton’s work to- 
gether to provide children and young 
people with the finest encyclopedia. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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les THE TRADITIONAL NEEDS OF MAN for 
air, water, food, and shelter, Professor 
Platt of the University of Chicago has added 
a fifth factor essential to physical survival 
the need for novelty. Every prisoner who has 
undergone solitary confinement knows the 
meaning of the phrase “stir crazy.” Recent 
experiments in sensory deprivation have 
shown that human beings placed in an en- 
vironment from which the maximum amount 
of sensory variation has been removed soon 
approach the brink of madness. The human 
being is not so constituted that he can long 
exist in a sensory vacuum 

“The fifth need of man,” writes Professor 
Platt, “is the need for ‘information,’ for 
a continuous, novel, unpredictable, nonre- 
dundant, and surprising flow of stimuli.” * 
The brain exists in order to organize and to 
weave patterns from information presented 
to it, and it becomes seriously deranged if 
this essential opportunity is denied. This 
activity of organizing information not only 
characterizes the sane mind, but also is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of sanity. Descartes 
“Cogito, ergo sum,’ may have more meaning 
than we have heretofore supposed 


Rader Platt. “The Fifth Need of Man 


* John 
t no. 6. (July 1959) p. 106 
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Puppies kept isolated from external stimuli 
have been found to be measurably more 
stupid than dogs reared under “normal con- 
ditions." The total capacity of the human 
brain for handling information is, of course, 
sharply distinguished from even the highest 
animal's, and though it varies from person to 
person, it is roughly constant for each indi 
vidual—like the capacity of a water pipe 
through which only a given amount of flow 
can be forced, But for the human brain, un- 
like the waterpipe, there is an irreducible 
minimum below which the input of informa- 
tion cannot fall without damage. Attention 
can wander—and often does, as every teacher 
knows—but it dare not cease 

External stimuli are necessary for the 
proper operation of the human nervous sys- 

Dr. Shera is Dean. School of Library Sci- 
and Director of the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This article is reprinted, with some 
abridgement, from the General Semantics 
Bulletin, Number 26, 1960, by permission of 
the Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville 
Connecti lt was originally atalk delivered 
at the 1960 Alfred Korzybski Memorial Lec- 
March 12 last yeu 
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tem. Without them the brain cannot reason, 
for it generates new information through 
clues and analogies, and it solves problems 
by fragmenting them into manageable parts 
with familiar connotations. Moreover, not 
only does the brain search for and process 
information telegraphed to it by the senses, 
but it also has closure. This is the ability to 
fill in informational gaps so that a conclu- 
sion can be achieved or a conceptualization 
formulated, as Northrop has shown, despite 
the fact that a fragment of sensory evidence 
may be missing. Thus can be generated in- 
formation that is anticipatory and, in a meas- 
ure, independent of sensory perception. 

The language of the brain is symbol, which 
is the essence of analogy: and indeed that 
which makes man unique is his highly de- 
veloped ability to conceptualize experience 
and to communicate conceptualizations by 
means of symbolic representation. A constant 
need of the brain for something upon which 
to feed may be seen as a basic human drive, 
and the power to communicate becomes not 
a happy and fortuitous invention, but an in- 
evitable «ssential to man’s survival. “In the 
beginning was the Word,’’—indeed, without 
the Word there could scarcely have been a 
beginning. 

As the need for information drives the 
individual, so also it drives societies. It is 
the basis of collective, as well as individual, 
behavior. As the brain deteriorates when de- 
prived of information, so a society, if it is to 
avoid decay, must make constant provision 
for the acquisition and assimilation of new 
information. But to be transmitted within, 
and absorbed by, any group, that which is 
known by each of the members must be com- 
municated and communicable. Thus know!- 
edge and language are inseparable, for lan- 
guage is the symbolic structuring of know!l- 
edge into communicable form, and because 
it is the instrument by which knowledge is 
communicated, language itself can determine 
both individual and group conduct and be- 
havior, Without language, group action (if, 
indeed, it can be said to exist) becomes at 
best no more than the product of fortuitous 
circumstance—-the mere swarming of agglom- 
erations of individual organisms like Emer- 
son's four snakes at Fresh Pend, gliding up 
and down a hollow, ‘for no purpose that I 
could see—not to eat, not for love, but only 
gliding.” * 








* Emerson's Jowrzals. April 11, 1834 
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Because there are no truly primitive lan- 
guages available for study, the origins of oral 
communication are lost in the dim mists of 
a prehistoric past. Speech began when the 
first vocal articulations became dissociated 
from their original expressive values and 
were stereotyped into conventional symbolic 
patterns, and present-day linguistics cannot 
explain how this revolution came about. As 
indicated above, the brain has the power to 
generalize from the details of specific situa- 
tions; this ability to interpret certain selected 
elements in a situation as indicators of a 
total result may have impelled early man 
toward a dim feeling for the oral symbolism 
that eventually became his language. 

But speech alone could not satisfy man’s 
need for information, for oral communica- 
tion was severely limited by the temporal 
boundaries of human memory and the spatial 
perimeters of human contact. Even though 
man could communicate, through the 
medium of the individual messenger, over 
considerable distances and from generation 
to generation, one break in the chain and the 
idea was lost—-perhaps forever. Mnemonic 
devices, such as rhyme, were invented to assist 
in the preservation of this chain, but at best 
they were imperfectly effective. 

The second great step in the communica- 
tion process came when man discovered that 
it was possible, by means of some form of 
graphic record, to transcend space and time 
to become independent of human memory 
and physical contact. He found that he could 
extend his vicarious experience by recording 
his thoughts on some substance or medium 
more durable, and in a form more exact, 
than the human memory. With the develop- 
ment of phonetic transcription, it became 
possible to represent sounds as well as con- 
cepts, so that a man not only could under- 
stand what had been said by someone whom 
he had never seen, but could actually repro- 
duce the sounds that this unseen man emitted 
when he said it. The importance of these 
two basic forms of the communication process 

the direct or primary (oral) and the in- 
direct or secondary (graphic )—to the devel- 
opment of human culture is difficult to ex- 
aggerate; indeed it is quite impossible for 
one to conceive of a society without them, 
for the modern anthropologist’s concept of 
culture assumes the possession of these com- 
munication processes. 

Culture, then, is a duality of action and 
thought, bound together by the communiica- 
tion processes. Action in a culture corre- 
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sponds to the biological processes of the 
human body, and derives from the fact that 
men—not man—inhabit the earth. Thought 
(or scholarship) is to be understood as the 
totality of the verified, or at least generally 
accepted, body of knowledge and beliefs that 
inheres in the culture. 

The .vorld of thought and the world of 
action, chough one or the other may be domi- 
nant in any given society, are always inter- 
dependent, But as a cultural pattern becomes 
increasingly complex, this interdependence 
intensifies, becoming of increasing impor- 
tance to survival. The recorded history of 
the world of thought sugges*: that as man’s 
knowledge increases in volume and complex- 
ity, it becomes increasingly interdependent, 
and tends toward fragmentation, centrifuga- 
tion, and what we today glibly call speciali- 
zation. Since scholarship and action are cor- 
relative, the atomization of the one engenders 
conflicts in the other, and the ultimate break- 
down of a society can be averted only through 
the exercise of some powerful cohesive force. 
That force can be exerted by the communi- 
cation system. 

Thus emerges the need for a new discipline 

perhaps a science —of communication 
This is not to be understood as a plea for a 
reworking of the old field of mass communi- 
cation, or even for more of the communica 
tion studies, so called, with which the lan- 
guage arts have recently been identified. We 
are here concerned with an epistemological 
discipline, a body of knowledge about know!- 
edge itself. The manner in which knowledge 
has developed and has been augmented has 
long been a subject of study, but the ways in 
which knowledge is coordinated, integrated, 
and put to work is, as yet, an almost unrecog- 
nized field for investigation. We have our 
systems of logic and our formulations of 
scientific method. We know with some ex- 
actitude how knowledge of this kind is 
accumulated and transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another. Many philosophers have 
speculat :d about the nature of knowledge, its 
sources, methods, and limits of validity. But 
the study of epistemology has always been 
seen against a background of the intellectual 
processes of the individual. Psychologists 
have carried the philosophers’ speculations 
into the laboratory, and they have made some 
progress in understanding mental behavior 
but again, of the individual. 


But neither epistemologists nor psycholo- 
gists have developed an ordered and compre- 
hensive body of knowledge about intellectual 
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differentiation and the integration of know! 
edge within a complex social organization 
The sociologists, though they have directed 
their attention toward the behavior of men 
in groups, have paid scant heed to the intel- 
lectual forces that shape social structures and 
institutions 

The new discipline that we here envisage 
(and which, for want of a better name, we 
have called social epistemology) should pro- 
vide a framework for the effective investiga 
tion of the entire complex problem of the 
intellectual processes of society—a study by 
which society as a whole seeks a perceptive 
relation to its total environment. It should 
lift the study of intellectual life from that of 
a scrutiny of the individual to an inquiry 
into the means by which a society, nation, or 
culture achieves understanding of the totality 
of stimuli which act upon it, The focus of 
this new discipline will be upon the produc 
tion, flow, integration, and consumption of 
all forms of communicated thought through 
out the entire social pattern, From such a 
discipline should emerge a new body of 
knowledge about, and a new synthesis of, 
the interaction between knowledge and social 
activity. 

But, though social epistemology will have 
its own corpus of theoretical knowledge, it 
will be a very practical discipline, too. Until 
very recently, machines have been employed 
exclusively for the extension of man’s physi- 
cal powers, and a highly developed technol 
ogy has provided an ample foundation for 
their absorption into the culture. . Today, 
however, we are confronted by the rapid 
advance of machines that extend man’s 
mental power, and for these society is as yet 
psychologically and socially quite unpre 
pared. We flee in terror from a world we 
people with robots as Indians once must have 
fled before the first locomotive that chugged 
across the Western plains. We are compelled, 
therefore, to master the technology of these 
machines, bend their capabilities to our 
needs, and quite literally 0 to live with 
them. Thus we may look to social epistemol- 
ogy for a kind of “acculturation of the 
machine 

Now, there exists a very important afhinity 
between librarianship and social epistemol- 
ogy, for librarianship is based on epistemo- 
logical foundations. Despite the popular 
image of the librarian, he is not, or at least 
should not be a drudge whose only purpose 
it to fetch and carry in a bibliographic 
lumberyard. 
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The aim of librarianship, at whatever in- 
tellectual level it may operate, is to maximize 
the social utility of graphic records, whether 
the patron served is an unlettered child ab- 
sorbed in his first picture book or an ad- 
vanced scholar engaged in some esoteric in- 
quiry. Therefore, if librarianship is to serve 
society to the fullest extent of its potentiali- 
ties, it must be much more than a bundle of 
tricks for finding a particular book on a 
particular shelf for a particular patron with 
a particular need. To be sure, it is that too, 
but fundamentally, librarianship is the man- 
agement of knowledge. Hence these new 
mechanisms, designed to manipulate knowl- 
edge so that man may achieve a better under- 
standing of the universe in which he finds 
himself, are a special concern of the librarian. 
For the librarian will do his job badly if he 
does not understand the role of knowledge 
in the society he serves and the part that 
machines can perform in the time-binding 
process, The librarian is the supreme “‘time- 
binder,” and his is the most interdisciplinary 
of all the disciplines, for it is the ordering, 
relating, and structuring of knowledge and 
concepts. 

The human nervous system must remain 
the ultimate pattern for all controls, and the 
very source of such control, both with respect 
to input and the evaluation of output. A 


ILLIONS HAVE BEEN SPENT in develop- 

ing highly ingenious I.R. (information 
retrieval) systems, and yet some experts feel 
that the problem at hand, viewed broadly, is 
beyond the capabilities of any of them. In 
principle, nevertheless, there is very little in 
I.R. that is strictly new. Librarians have in- 
dexed, filed, and retrieved documents for 
generations. The most famiiiar indexing 
scheme is the Dewey decimal system, used 
in many libraries, which assigns books on the 
same or related subjects to the same shelves 
or book stacks. The “deepest” or most de- 
tailed indexing scheme known to conven- 
tional librarianship is the concordance, which 
is an index to all the important words in a 
collected body of literature, the Bible, for 
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society will permit itself to become subservi- 
ent to machines only if it first allows itself 
to place a higher value on technology than 
it does on creative thought. The storage and 
retrieval of information or facts, however 
expertly done and however precise the me- 
chanisms for their accomplishment, are value- 
less if those facts are not used for the better- 
ment of mankind, and it is this utilization 
that man dare not abrogate. 

Thus, librarianship and general semantics 
should be natural allies, closely interrelated, 
and converging at many — Both are 
interdisciplinary to the highest degree, both 
are vitally concerned with the utilization of 
information by the human nervous system, 
both are important links in the communica- 
tion chain, both are deeply involved in lan- 
guage, symbolism, abstraction, conceptualiza- 
tion, and evaluation. Both are fundamentally 
epistemological. To general semantics librar- 
ianship should contribute new insights into 
the structuring, organization, and availability 
of human knowledge. It can bring order and 
viability to a proliferation of recorded know!- 
edge that threatens to become self-suffocating 
To librarianship general semantics should be 
able to contribute the fruits of social episte- 
mology—the very foundations of the librar- 
ian's theoretical knowledge, lacking which 
librarianship degenerates from a profession 
to little more than a respectable trade. 


time-binding by machine 


example, or the works of Shakespeare. But 
even a concordance to the collected works of 
an industrial research laboratory would pro- 
vide very inefficient access to the contents of 
that literature. 

Once an index has been devised, it may be 
manipulated in many ways. It may be em- 
bodied in a book, placed on punched cards, 
or entered on magnetic tape. One popular 
form of punched card that can be sorted 
manually is called the ‘“‘edge-notched” card 
Cards come pre-punched with a full set of 
holes around the periphery. Coding consists 
of punching the card so that some of the 
holes become open notches along the edge of 
the card. A search can then be carried out by 
inserting needles through a particular set of 
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holes in a batch of cards; all cards that are 
notched where the needles are inserted fall 
free of the deck. Another system, known as 
“peekaboo,”’ uses cards of letter size or larger 
with space for 10,000 to 40,000 holes( not 
pre-punch.'). The cards are searched by 
placing tht behind selected portions of 
the total card file; where holes coincide, light 
shines through the deck and thereby reveals a 
code answering the search question. (‘Edge- 
notched” card systems are available from 
Royal McBee Corp. and Zator Co. The 
“peekaboo” is promoted chiefly by Jonker 
Business Machines Inc. ) 

A number of more sophisticated systems, 
especially conceived for LR., exploit micro- 
photography in various ways, aa one system 
makes novel use of magnetic recording. The 
objective of most of the systems is to com- 
bine the index code required for a docu- 
ment's retrieval with a microfilm record of 
the original document. Here is a list of these 
systems and their manufacturers 

Microfilm in aperture cards: a system 
using conventional punched cards, into which 
a window, or aperture, has been cut to hold 
a microfilm picture. Searching is done by 
standard sorting and collating machines. 
( Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing’s Film- 
sort systems, priced from under $10,000’ to 
over $25,000.) 

Microfilm searched on reels: a system 
in which an indexing code is imprinted 
photographically next to a microphoto of 
the original document. The film reels are 
searched by machines that “read” the index- 
ing code. (FMA Inc., El Segundo, Cali- 
fornia; system with “printout” facility to 
produce full-size copies of the < iginal, under 
$100,000. Benson-Lehner Corp., Santa Mon- 
ica, a viewer system with no print out and 
a limited index code, about $50,000.) 

Microfilm in card form: a variation of 
the foregoing in which the film is sliced into 
small pieces and handled like tiny cards 
(Eastman Kodak's Minicard system; price, 
about $2,500,000. Military systems of Itek 
Corp., Lexington, Massachusetts; commercial 
systems soon available; price undetermined. ) 


Microphotos on glass plates: an ¢x- 
treme minification system that reproduces 
10,000 document pages on a glass plate only 
a foot square. Ten such plates, holding 
100,000 pages, are handled by a device that 
will pick out any page on command in a tew 
seconds, and in a few more seconds produce 
an enlarged copy of it. A guide or index to 
the contents of the 100,000 pages must be 
provided through some means external to the 
device itself—e.g., an index in book form 
(Verac system under development by Avco 
Corp., available probably in 1961; pzice un- 
determined. ) 

Magnetic cards: a unique LR. system 
that stores information magnetically on plas 
tic cards measuring one by three inches 
These can be searched at the remarkable 
speed of 100 cards a second. This speed 
compares favorably with the searching rate 
possible with magnetic tape, and it has the 
big added advantage that a new piece of 
information can be slipped anywhere into 
the existing file. (Magnavox’s Magnacard 
system; a prototype working for the Air 
Force, a second version in pre-production 
test. Available perhaps next year at under 
$250,000.) 

Throughout its fifteen-year history, LR. 
has attracted two general types of enthusiasts, 
those interested in building machines, and 
those interested primarily in theory. Both 
these groups have had to contend with the 
hostility of librarians conventionally trained 
in their art. The librarians have either 
claimed that “library science’’ already had the 
job well in hand, or else they have dismissed 
the goal of the innovators as a hopeless one. 

There is something to be said for both 
views. Properly used, the conventional tools 
of library scholarship are extremely effective 

up to a point. It is true, too, that machines 
can retrieve nothing that was not thought- 
fully indexed and abstracted in the first place 
As a consequence, the LR. battleground has 
in the last few years largely shifted over from 
arguments about machine design to debates 
on indexing and retrieval theory 


excerpted with permission from Francis Bello's article 
“How to Cope with Information,” in "Fortune™ 
magazine, September 1960 
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DOCUMENTATION AND COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 


or 


Confessions of a Cleveland Documentalist on the Occasion of the 


American Library Association Conference in That City 





A’ A MEMBER OF THE GENUS fara avis, a 

documentalist who is writing in a librar- 
ian’s journal, I should like to present my 
credentials. 

Although I am a member of the faculty 
of the School of Library Science at Western 
Reserve University, I have had no formal 
library science training. I am not proud of 
this fact, nor do I wish to be apologetic. My 
professional training and experience had been 
gained in chemistry, a field that suffers from 
a massive literature problem. Sixteen years 
-go, in June 1945, toward the end of my 
stint with the U.S. Air Force, I was identified 
as a chemist with a knowledge of German, 
and was assigned to the Air Documents Re- 
search Office in London. 

The task of our group was to translate, 
classify, abstract, and disseminate the collec- 
tion of German documents on rocket devel- 
opments seized at Peenemunde. In the hands 
of amateurs like myself, this task was done 
poorly. Nevertheless, an honest effort was 
made, notwithstanding the direction — any- 
thing but inspired—which was provided by 
the library profession in this program 


By Allen Kent 


I dissociated myself from this activity late 
in 1945, after the collection was transferred 
to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio 
(where it led to the establishment of the 
Central Air Documents Office, the forerunner 
of the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency). 

After another period as research chemist 
and chemical engineer, an opportunity to 
return to documentation and its problems 
became irresistible. I was for a time associate 
editor of Interscience Publishers in New 
York. Then, ten years ago, I joined MIT in 
the field of machine literature searching, 
which has occupied me ever since. 

In this pest decade, I have had some few 
contacts with librarians—contacts which have 
led to an increasing realization that the divi- 
sion between librarianship and documenta- 
tion was not healthy for either. Nevertheless, 
documentation has been considered by many 
librarians as librarianship performed by ama- 
teurs, just as librarianship has been consid- 
ered by many documentalists a passive activity 
that can cope with the general needs of adults 
and children, but not with the active indus- 


Professor Kent is Associate Director of the Center for Documentation 


and Communication Research, School of Library Science, 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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trial and governmental requirements of a 
modern society. 

Ana so has developed a rift between nat- 
ural allies for reasons that may have some 


Why a “Documentation” Problem? 


In an editorial in Science, Dael Wolfie 
reported that the United States, which in- 
vested $13 billion for research this year, is 
spending more and more dollars to buy less 
and less research—to be precise, 4/2 times 
more dollars in 1960 than in 1950, to buy 
only twice as much research 

There are undoubtedly many reasons why 
research productivity should be decreasing 
steadily, but the one that appears most widely 
accepted is the inadequate availability and, 
hence, ineffective utilization of recorded 
knowledge. Because of this, it has been esti- 
mated, 45 per cent of our research dollar is 
wasted.* This loss is steadily increasing, acd 
is a major factor in any competitive situation, 
whether among individuals, profit-making 
organizations, or nations. 

A human being’s efficiency drops sharply 
when the quantity of information he must 
absorb exceeds a certain point.’ It has been 
estimated that during every 60 seconds of the 
24-hour day, more than 2,000 pages of text, 
books, newspapers, or reports are published 
in the world.* If an individual with an 
average reading speed attempted to keep fully 
informed about everything going on in the 
wor'd he would fall behind in his reading 
an estimated 1,000,000,000 pages per year, 
even though he devoted his entire time to it 

This dramatizes the problem faced by sci- 
entists and engineers, and indeed by profes- 
sionals in any field of endeavor, in their at- 
tempts to keep informed of relevant develop- 
ments. In at least one scientific field (chem- 
istry) the amount of recorded information 
has been doubling every eight years 

One of the results of this increase has been 
the growth of specialization, as a way to limit 
the amount of knowledge required by any 
one individual to the point where he can deal 
with it effectively. However, the benefits of 





' Science, 132, 517 (August 26, 1960) 


*L. H. Flett, in Information Resources. Inter 
science Publishers, Inc., New York, 1958, p. 64 

*Heny Quastler and Associates, Control Systems 
Laboratory, University of Illinois, No, R-62, 1955 

* Journal of the Franklin Institute, 270, 42-50 
(July 1960) 
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reasonable basis when specific personalities 
are considered, but which are unfounded 
when the “science” of the two disciplines is 
examined, and found to be one. 


increasing specialization have been more than 
offset by the barriers it has raised to commu- 
nication among specialists 

A decade ago it became obvious to many 
that our scientists, engineers, lawyers, doctors, 
etc., could no longer rely on traditional li 
brary methods to provide, reasonably quickly, 
the detailed information they needed to make 
informed decisions 


How to Solve the 
Documentation Problem 


In seeking ways to obtain specific infor 
mation from rapidly growing collections of 
documents, it is often assumed that only the 
most advanced of systems and mectianized 
devices will meet the precise requirements of 
specialists. Although this may well be a valid 
assumption, it is important to look behind 
these newer systems and devices, and to re 
member that the “documentation problem 
is not to be diagnosed from a single symptom, 
nor is it caused by a single factor, nor will 
it be alleviated by a single panacea 

The purpose of a documentation (or in 
formation retrieval) system is to facilitate 
communication via graphic records over bar 
riers of time, space, and language. This 
might also be accepted as a partial definition 
of the purpose of librarianship. And like 
librarianship, documentation involves a vari 
ety of basic operations 


(1) Acquisition of graphic records of known 
or potential interest 

(2) Analysis of these records, as a basis for 

organizing them in such a way as to 

simplify’ the identification of wanted 

information 

The control of terminology and subject 

headings used, to facilitate searching via 

information retrieval systems that are 

language based 

The recording of analysis results in such 

a way that a search may be performed 

conveniently 

Storage of source documents, extracts of 

documents, abstracts, and bibliographic 

references 
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(6) Analysis of questions that are to be put 
to information retrieval systems. 

(7) Conducting cf searches. 

(8) Delivery of results of searches. 

Although each of the above operations has 
been the subject of documentation research 
programs,° three of them represent particu- 
larly vexing intellectual problems. These 
form the core of documentation and commu- 
nication research, and have been labelled “‘in- 
formation retrieval’: 

(1) Analysis of records. 
(2) Terminology control. 
(3) Analysis of questions. 

It is in the investigation of these three 
problems that the more important intellectual 
effort has been and must be expended. Inter- 
estingly enough, these same areas seem to 
offer least opportunity for the sophisticated 
and yet economical use, of present-day me- 
chanical or electronic devices. 


Communication Via 
Retrieval Systems ° 

Let us start with a practical consideration. 
Retrieval systems — especially machine sys- 
tems—-are usea because it is impractical, in- 
convenient, or too expensive to locate records 
in a file by other means, Usually the “size” 
of the file (as measured by the number of 
records it contains, degree to which each 
record is analyzed, or complexity of subject 
matter covered) has reached the point where 
a manual retrieval system is no longer ade- 
quate. 

When a file reaches this size, it is probable 
that too many records are being iv..orporated 
into it for any one person to remember them 
all, or even to see them all. In some cases a 
person requesting information may be able to 
identify the record in which it can be found. 
Or he may be able to offer a clue to its iden- 
tification, in the same way that a public li- 
brary patron may ask for “that little red book 
about Mexico.” 

More probably however, he will simply 
ask for information about a given subject. In 
phrasing his request, his choice of terms will 
tend to be drawn from his own background, 
and not necessarily from the text of the rec- 
ords in the fie. 





‘A. Kent, “Machine Literature Searching and 
Translation—An Analytical Review,” Information 
Resrieval and Machine Translation, Part 1, Inrer- 
science Publishers, Inc., New York, 1960, pages 
13-236: see also Current Research and Development 
in Scientific Documentation, No. 7, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, November 1960, 1961. 


*A. Kent, Textbook on Machine Literature 
Searching, Interscience Publishers, Inc., New York, 
1961, in press, 
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Therefore, when a graphic record is stored 
away for potential retrieval, two decisions 
must be made by the analyst: 


(1) Which aspects of the record are likely to 
be of interest to potential users ? 

(2) How should these aspects be expressed 
in the retrieval system in order to match 
the way potential users are apt to think 
of and express their requests ? 


Now, as librarians know, almost any aspect 
of any graphic record is likely to be of interest 
Ideally, the first decision would 
not be made at all. Instead, every record 
would be read in its entirety (either by hu- 
mans or by machine) every time a search 
was instituted. This is probably theoretically 
feasible, but would almost never be worth- 
while in a practical situation. So the analyst 
compromises, selecting those aspects of a 
record that seem most likely to be of value, 
and organizing the results of his analysis in 
the form of a catalog, an index, a classifica- 
tion system, or a machine searching system. 


to someone 


The second decision is really the more 
difficult. An analyst reading a document is 
tempted to use words found in that document 
to record the results of his analysis. And, as 
was pointed out, these words are not neces- 
sarily the ones most likely to be used by in- 
quirers. So the analyst (or designer of codes, 
or subject authority lists) is faced with the 
task of providing a number of clues to the 
document's subject matter in an attempt to 
anticipate any way in which a searcher might 
phrase his request. 

How does he set about this? The follow- 
ing approaches might be considered: 


(1) He may avoid the problem by operating 
a “closed” retrieval system. All searches 
will then be performed by personnel of 
the system, who are in a position to in- 
terpret requests in terms used by the 
analysts. 


N 
~~ 


If an “open” system is operated, at 
tempts must be made to control the 
terminology used. There are two possi- 
bilities here: 

(a) Analysts and systems designers may 
feel that they are in sufficiently 
close intellectual contact with their 
clientele to predict the kind of 
terminology that will be used in 
formulating questions. 

It is possible to submit potential 
clientele to word association tests 
which would guide the analysts in 
their choice of terms. 


(b 


_— 
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II 


S° FAR, everything that has been said could 
hold true for research in librarianship as 
well as for documentation and communication 
research. It is this basic similarity between 
the two fields that makes me wonder whether 
they are indeed two distinct disciplines. 

But certainly there are at least some details 
in the practice of documentation that distin- 
guish it sufficiently from librarianship to ac- 
count for a rift between the two. Perhaps the 
prime difference can be found in the docu- 


mentalist’s att npt to prov ide, In a convenient 


manner, a multidimensional approach to the 
analysis and retrieval of information. By this 
I mean that source documents may be charac 
terized from more than one point of view, 
and retrieved by combining more than one 
aspect of subject matter. 

Let us examine the implications of this 
multidimensional approach in terms of the 
three basic processes involved in information 
retrieval: analysis of records, terminology and 
subject heading control, and analysis of ques- 
tions. The first two may conveniently be dis 
cussed together 


A. ANALYSIS OF SOURCE DOCUMENTS; 
TERMINOLOGY AND SUBJECT CONTROL 


The basic methods of analysis in documen- 
tation, as in librarianship, are still index- 
ing, Classifying, and abstracting. To these 
is added the ic.vestigation in documentation 
research of the fcasibility of recording entire 
natural language ‘exts. 

Control over t:rminology used in a docu- 
mentation system may or may not be exer- 
cised. This will depend on the extent to 
which the system operator is willing to live 
dangerously by equating words selected from 
documents with definitions recognized by 
subject authority lists or codes 


1. Indexing 


WORD INDEXING: Obviously, the simplest 
form of indexing to apply is one in which 
the indexer needs the least amount of subject 
matter background and the least amount of 
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indexing skill. Research has been performed 
with several types of word indexes, for ex- 
ample 
(a) Concordances. These are alphabetic indexes 
of words in a book, selected without disc*in 
ination, and displayed in context, No mean- 
ing is attributed to the words by the indexer. 
Permutation, or “keyword in context” in- 
dexes. These are based on permutations of 
words in which each significant term is 
brought to a predetermined position, and then 
arranged in alphabetical order. Some ele- 
mentary judgments are involved in the selec- 
tion of words as reference points. It may be 
decided, for example, that only words used in 
the titles of documents will be “permuted, 
and that conjunctions, prepositions, etc. will 
be. eliminated 

Once these judgements havé been made, no 
meaning is attributed to the words by the 
indexer but, as for concordances, the words 
are displayed in context. See Figure 1 


(Continued on page 778) 


(b) 
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Figure 1. 


Permutation index 
of titles of papers. 
The block shows 
all the uses of the 
word “American” 
in the index. The 
user scans down 
the center of the 
page, noting modi- 
fying words to left 
and right. 
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(c) Uniterm indexes. These are based on the 
selection of key words from the text, and the 
words selected are not displayed in context. 
The selection may be made by non-specialists, 
who will recognize key words by the fre- 
quency of their occurrence or some such 
method. In this case, no meaning is attributed 
to the chosen words, or “Uniterms,” by the 
indexer. When a subject specialist selects 
Uniterms on the basis of their value as reter- 
ence points, then the context and meaning of 
the words must, of course, be taken into 
account. See Figure 2. 


CONTROLLED INDEXING: This form of in- 
dexing, as opposed to “word” indexing, im- 
plies a careful selection of terms used, in 
order to avoid the scattering of related sub- 
jects under different headings, and to simplify 
the retrieval of needed documents. Control 
over the indexing operation may be imposed 
in three ways: 


(a) In the subjects chosen for indexing. 
(b) 


(c) In the /anguage used to express the re- 
sults of analysis. 


In the number of index entries chosen 


This is a familiar area to the librarian, for 
whom these problems have been a source of 
concern for many years. The main differences 
are in the jargon used to describe the ‘‘con- 
trol’ activities. For example, a cross refer- 
ence may be ‘called a synonym, a see also ref- 
erence may be called a thesaural relationship, 
an index entry may be called a keyword, a 
subject heading may be called a descriptor. 
It is here too that codes in documentation 
research enter the scene. They should not 
worry the librarian unduly, since even a sub- 
ject authority list may be considered a coding 
system 

In documentation, a code is any system of 
symbols which achieves some advantage over 
common language or numerical expression. 
Translation from one language to another is 
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a form of coding system, Codes are also used 
to save space, to add information not explicit 
in the source language, or to distinguish be 
tween different words or ideas that seem the 
same in the source language. 

An index is said to be “controlled,” then, 
whenever there is regularization of the termi- 
nology it uses — when decisions have been 
made as to how the terms used will be in 
terpreted, and how they relate to each other. 


2. Classifying 


In documentation, as in librarianship, a 
graphic record of which only a single copy is 
available can be filed in only one place. In 
both fields, however, a record can be charac- 
terized from more than one point of view in 
guides to a collection—in a classified catalog 
for example. The difference here is simply 
that, in documentation research, more atten- 
tion is paid to this multidimensional approach 
than is usual in librarianship. 

As for ‘terminology control,” this is im- 
plicit in the design of classifications. Predic- 
tions must be made as to those resemblances 
or differences which will be useful in litera- 
ture searches, and a definition of each class is 
made on the basis of the elements that it 
COMPTISes. 


3. Abstructing 


in reccnt documentation literature, it is 
possible to identify three types of abstracts. 


TRADITIONAL ABSTRACTS: Traditionally, an 
abstract has been regarded as “that which 
comprises or concentrates in itself the essen- 
tial qualities of a larger thing, or of several 
things’ —a summary of a publication or 
article, with a bibliographical descriprion of 
the original so that it can be traced. 


EXTRACTS: An extract is like an abstract in 
that it represents what the analyst considers 
to be the important subject rhatter of a docu- 
ment. It differs in that it uses direct quota- 
tions from the document. When machines 
are used in making extracts, the entire text is 
converted to machine-readable form (on 
punched tape, for example) and is scanned 
by a digital computer. Passages containing 
a high percentage of key words are assumed 
to be highest in significance, and are printed 
out to form an “‘auto-abstract.”’ 

Traditional abstracts and extracts are 
simply Ppa of normal discursive text 
abridged from longer passages of the same: 
no ‘terminology control” is involved. In the 
case of ‘‘auto-abstracts,” however, there may 
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be some term:: ~'ogical Joss of control, in the 
sense that som. ..eaning is always lost when 
sentences are quoted out of context 
“TELEGRAPHIC” ABSTRACTS: A_ “'telegra- 
phic’ abstract is a detailed index to a graphic 
record, It is expressed in a kind of artificial 
language made up of the following elements 
(a) Descriptors. These are words or 
phrases chosen to indicate those aspects 
of a document considered important as 
reference points. 
Role Indicators. These are code sym- 
bols which fit the selected descriptors 
inte context 
Punctuation symbols, These group 
the descriptors and role indicators into 
units, much as conventional punctuation 
does. 

This artificial language is further processed 
for machine input. After it has been fed into 
the machine it will serve as an index, enabling 
the original documents to be identified by 
machine in response to requests 

Specific interpretations are applied to the 
descriptors by a so-called “semantic” code. 
These interpretations are modified by the role 
indicators, and by the contexts created by the 
punctuation symbols. 


4. Processing of Full Texts 

A full text is said to be “‘processed’’ for 
retrieval purposes when it has been read, and 
then ach se | classified, abstracted, extracted, 
or otherwise analyzed. In general, this type 
of processing implies that those subjects and 
points of view have been selected which are 
considered of greatest probable importance 

However, some research is now in prog- 
ress which has as its aim the recording, for 
retrieval purposes, of essentially everything 
that is available in the full text of a source 
document. In this case, the document may be 


B. ANALYSIS 


In conducting a search in response to a 
question, a number of steps must be taken, 
as follows: 


1. A question or problem must exist and 
must be addressed to the searcher. 
The question must be analyzed by the 
searcher, who will select clues which will 
be useful in formulating a strategy of 
search 
These clues must be translated into a lan- 
guage and into a search method that con- 
forms to the system used in the file. (The 
librarian does this when he translates a 
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Figure 3. Examples of words or phrases from 
natiral language text that are related thesaurally 
to the term “magic numbers.” (From D. R. 
Swanson, “Searching Natural Language Text by 
Computer,” Science, 132, 1099-1104, October 21, 
1960.) 





processed mechanically to provide a “‘normal- 
ized” version. This is a form of “terminology 
control” which attempts to regularize the 
terms used to express similar ideas. Decisions 
are made as to the interpretation that will be 
placed on certain words an‘ phrases, and the 
original text is in effect ‘translated’ into this 
regularized language 

Even so, language being what it is, the 
significance of a particular document can 
seldom be precisely expressed in terms that 
will be recognized by all its potential users. 
That is why documentalists use ‘‘thesaural 
relationships’ and the multidimensional sub- 
ject approach discussed earlier. See Figure 3 


‘F QUESTIONS 


request for a book about radio into the 
Dewey number 621.384, so that he can 
search for it in a classified catalog.) 


The clues and search strategy must be re 
corded in a way acceptable to the machine 
used—punched on paper tape, for ex- 
ample. 
The searching machinery must be set in 
motion. 
6. and a response obtained 
In the literature of documentation research, 
undue emphasis has been placed on the last 
two steps, which involve the dramatic giant 
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brains that have been adapted more or less 
happily to information retrieval. However, 
the least glamorous step—the analysis of a 
question to decide the best approach to its 
solution—is no less important. Here, if the 
system is an “open” one, the questioner mus 
|. Predict the way in which authors prob- 
ably unknown to him have written about 
the matters that interest him. 
2. Predict the way in which librarians or 
documentalists probably unknown to him 
have analyzed these records. 


3. Predict which clues were used by the 
librarians or documentalists to record the 
results of their analysis. 


It is obviously difficult for the questioner 
to predict all these things accurately. If he is 
to be successful in locating the various records 
relevant to his question, he will have to for- 
mulate the question at a high level of gene- 
ality, or express it in several different ways. 
It is to just this sort of multidintensional task 
that the better documentation systems address 
themselves. 


Il 








The finger on the switch: the 
librarian of the future? 
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FT HIS LONG STATEMENT on documentation 

and communication research has empha- 
sized the goals that I believe to be important, 
rather than the “gimmicks” that have charac 
terized much of the literature of the field 
Now, how has all this manifested itself in the 
program of the Center for Documentation 
and Communication Research ? 


1. Programs in Machine 
Literature Searching 


METALLURGY: The Center conducts for the 
American Society for Metals a selecting, ab 
stracting, and machine searching service cov- 
ering the articles, books, and other materials 
in metallurgy published throughout the 
world. Promptness, comprehensiveness, and 
thoroughness of indexing are emphasized 
Three types of service are available: 

1. Current-awareness searches, on a subscrip 
tion basis. Collections of English-language 
digests of articles from the world’s litera- 
ture are prepared as the result of machine 
searches conducted at two-week intervals, 
and are provided to the subscriber in ac 
cordance with his search specifications 


2. Bibliographic or retrospective searches of 
literature published over a time span of 
ever-increasing length. Overnight service is 
the aim, and it is expected that a complete 
machine library of metallurgical literature 
covering a ten-year period will eventually 
be available for rapid machine search 


3. Encodeu tapes, on a year-by-year basis, to 
be provided to organizations having their 
own machine searching facilities 

A grant from the National Science Founda 

tion makes possible the processing of patents, 
government and commercial reports, techni 
cal trade publications, and other sources, as a 
supplement to the core program. It also sup- 
ports coverage of related fields, e.g., physics 
mechanical engineering, geology, inorganic 
chemistry. This grant has been made with the 
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primary purpose of providing a technical and 
economic test of an operating machine search- 
ing system. 

DIABETES: Sponsored by the American Dia- 
betes Association. Formulation and applica- 
tion of principles, techniques, and procedures 
for abstracting, encoding, and searching a file 
of diabetes literature; evaluation and testing; 
preparation of manuals. 


DISEASE VECTOR CONTROL : Cooperative proj- 
ect with the Communicable Disease Center, 
sponsored by National Institute of Health 
Appraisal of the value of machine searching 
by establishment and evaluation of a pilot 
system in disease vector control literature. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: Cooperative 
project with the University of Arizona, spon 
sored by Fort Huachuca. A program for ab 
stracting, coding, and machine searching of 
literature in electrical engineering and related 
fields, with particular emphasis on develop- 
ment and systematization of tec hniques, and 
training of personnel. 

LAW: Cooperative project with Western Re- 
serve University School of Law. Preparation 
of a conventional subject index a an en- 


coded file for a portion of the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code of Ohio; testing and evaluation 
of processing systems by means of compara- 


tive searches 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH : Sponsored by U.S 
Office of Education. Development and evalu- 
ation of documentation for educa- 
tional research literature 


system 


2. Programs in Basic Research 
and Development 


SPONSORED BY AIR FORCE OFFICE OF SCIEN - 
TIFIC RESEARCH: Development of a theory 
of documentation and searching strategy 


Simulation of performance of documentation 
systems and comparison of services; develop- 
ment of a mathematical model of documen 
tation activities; measurement of degree of 
generality and specificity of terminology used 
in documentation systems; development of a 
mathematical model for the strategy of 
searching. 
SPONSORED BY NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION: Economic and technical feasibility 
study of operation of mechanized informa- 
tion center in metallurgy and allied fields 
Study of systems for organic 
chemical compounds. Testing of notation 
systems and their use in various machine 
searching programs of Center 


notation 


3. Computer Equipment 

The Center has acquired the General Elec- 
tric information searching system, which con- 
sists of: 

1. A GE-225, transitorized general- 
purpose computer, with 8192-word 
magnetic core storage memory and 
special programming features for 
conducting literature searches. 

A dual magnetic tape handler and 
tape controller 
A high-speed punched card input 
4. An electric typewriter output. 
5. A high-speed punched card output 
Also, the Center has an IBM Laboratory 
consisting of 15 pieces of equipment. 


4. Publications 

The Center's staff has published 10 books 
and more than 100 papers in the field of 
documentation. A film on mechanized liter 
ature searching has also been issued. 


Sorting, collating and reproducing machines used at Center for 
automatic encoding of telegraphic abstracts, 
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INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL. . 





Claire K. Schultz 


some implications for smaller libraries 


N MANY AREAS, machine searching methods 

are still inferior to human methods. Ma- 
chines cannot, for example, revise their search 
methods to suit the conditions encountered. 
In some other ways machine searches are 
superior to human searches; machines can 
correlate more conditions of search in a more 
dependable way, more quickly, 

It is expected that, in the not too distant 
future, man will be able to devise machine 
methods for doing all that a human being 
does when searching a file. Because the ma- 
chine has the extra, inhuman capabilities of 
speed, freedom from error, and freedom 
from fatigue, it will then surpass the human 
being at the task of information retrieval 

The personnel of a relatively small library 
may feel that they will be left untouched by 
developments in information retrieval, be- 
lieving their library will never be able to 
afford the use of such machines. This is not 
true. A brief description of a few of our cur- 
rent research activities may help to demon- 
strate how information retrieval techniques 
may become available to all librarians, at least 
for certain jobs. 

At Remington Rand Univac we have just 
completed the scheduling of a very large sci- 
entific meeting * at which 2,526 papers were 
presented in one week. The object of ar- 
ranging the meeting by machine was to enable 
as many people as possible to hear the papers 





This article is adapted from a talk given last 
year al the Drexel School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia, as part of a series of programs 
on “Topics of Current Controversy.” Mrs 
Schultz was at that time Director of Research 
and Information Retrieval at Remington 
Rand Univac. She is now with the Institute 
for the Advancement of Medical Communi- 
cation. 
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they wanted to hear. This was a complex 
operation since many papers had to be given 
simultaneously and approximately 10,000 
people attended the meeting. 

Several changes were also introduced in 
the publication of the Federation proceed- 
ings as the result of the machine project. An 
efficient subject index was prepared by ma- 
chine—the first standard book index to be 
made in this way. This was, incidentally, a 
kind of victory for machine vs. human tech- 
niques in that the index was made after the 
governing board of the Federation had de- 
cided not to attempt one, having found in 
previous years that there was insufficient time 
to prepare an adequate index by human tech- 
niques. 

For the printed abstracts volume, the Uni- 
vac computer was used to arrange the ab- 
stracts of the 2,526 papers into subject 
groups. These groups were then placed in 
order and page numbers were assigned to the 
abstracts, so that all the Federation's printer 
had to do was “cut and paste’’ according to 
the machine's direction. The computer time 
needed to do this was surprisingly small 
two munutes. 

The Federation project is of significance 
to the librarian for several reasons: 


1. The project produced a technique whereby 
efficiently organized indexes can be pre- 
pared promptly. Cross-referencing is as 
complete as desired. The format of the 
index can be machine edited to suit the 
needs of the publisher and if a series of 
indexes are published, they can be easily 
cumulated by machine. Index Medicus is 
presently produced by less automatic, but 
somewhat similar techniques. 


* Annual Meeting of the Federation of American 
Societies of Experimental Biology, April 11-14, 
1960, Chicago, Il 
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the central computer group 


Univae I computer 


If indexing becomes automated on a large 
scale, those librarians who now index 
“current’’ material for the sake of making 
up the lag in published indexes may be 
saved the trouble 

If published indexes are up-to-date and 
better organized (the computer can help 
with organization too), library reference 
work will be simplified and improved 


Another research project on which we are 
currently working is for ASTIA—Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency. We 
are trying to arrive at an efficient thesaurus 
(or subject authority list) for use in index- 
ing 30,000 or more reports per year and re- 
trieving the answers to approximately 50 
bibliographic questions per day. For machine 
searching, even more than for human search- 
ing, the thesaurus or authority list has to be 
carefully adapted to the subject matter that 
is handled; it has to be adhered to rigorously; 
it has to be flexible enough to receive new 
subjects; and it has to be efficient in translat- 
ing questions as they are asked into the termi- 
nology by which pertinent material was in- 
dexed. Knowing all of this and achieving it 
are two different matters, but ASTIA is well 
on its way toward achievement. We plan to 
use the computer to analyze the file in various 
ways so as to continue the sound evolution 
of the thesaurus. Most of the guidance will 
come from analysis of the questions asked of 
the file, since the file is built primarily to be 
efficient in finding answers 

ASTIA uses its computer for work other 
than compilation of bibliographies, Its ac 
quisition list, known as “Technical Abstracts 
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used in Federation project 


Bulletin,” is prepared by means of the com 
puter. Requests for documents by author or 
catalog number are processed by the machine 
In doing this, the machine performs certain 
added functions. It makes sure the person 
requesting the document is “approved” to 
that is, has proper government clear- 
athce, if the document is classified, and has 
an established need for information in the 
subject. Assuming that the requester is al- 
lowed to have the document, the machine 
checks to see the state of the inventory for 
that document. If there are no copies in stock 
the machine writes an order for one. If there 
is a copy available for shipping the machine 
adjusts the inventory record and writes a 
shipping label for the document 

The information retrieval technique to be 
used at ASTIA will allow many questions to 
be answered by the machine during one ma- 
chine run. It will allow the reference librar- 
ian (the person communicating with the ma- 
chine) to make sure the machine delivers the 
possible answers to the question 
asked, if a precise answer is not available 
The tecanique will also allow the reference 
librarian to set upper and lower limits on the 
number of references it is desirable to re 
trieve. For example, the machine can be so 

instructed” that, if there are less than ten 
references on the subject asked for, it will do 
an alternative search as well. Or, if there are 
more than one hundred references, it will 
simply deliver that information and allow the 
reference librarian to rework the question for 
the next machine run 

The implications of this project for the 
smaller library are these 


see it 


closest 
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|. The automated information center is now 
a'reality. Many librarians, as well as 
other individuals throughout the country, 
are dependent on ASTIA as the only 
source of information about work done 
on government contracts. As the result of 
this project, future service will be faster, 
and bibliographic work can be done more 
thoroughly than in the past. 
The computer routines designed to ac- 
complish various tasks at ASTIA, and at 
other centers doing information retrieval, 
will be available as service routines to 
others who need them. This means that 
if a small library should want a “‘special” 
job done that would be tedious or expen- 
sive of human time, a computer center 
could be hired to do the job quickly and 
inexpensively. 

3. The use of computers for information 
retrieval will gradually educate the clien- 
tele of the center to be more sophisticated 
in their approach to reference work. 
Many business men, scientists and others 
will have access to centers through mem- 
bership in trade and professional organi- 
zations, The librarian in the nonmecha- 
nized library will need to compete success- 
fully with the centers. This in itself is 
sufficient motivation for the librarian to 
keep up with developments in the infor- 
mation retrieval field. For those who keep 
up, these developments can be used as 
tools, and become assets. For the others, 
the new developments will represent an 
era to which they do not belong. 

4. Centers such as the one at ASTIA are 
pioneering in research in information re- 
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Univac Solid State Computer (used at ASTIA). 


trieval as well as in service. Through 
continuous self-analysis, ASTIA will be 
learning more about such matters as: the 
optimum number of terms for a thesaurus 
for its collection; the number of cross- 
references needed for a thesaurus of 
ASTIA's size, serving a clientele of such 
diversity; the frequency with which cer- 
tain terms occur in questions and how 
they need to affect file arrangement. 

Matters such as these should be of more 
than academic interest to all librarians, 
since librarians deal constantly with file 
maintenance and file use. 


The librarian represents the “old guard” 
in information retrieval. Information centers 
will need to be watched carefully to make 
sure their development is sound. As with all 
new technical developments, computers can 
be misused. They might, for example, put so 
much emphasis on service to present clientele 
that posterity would be forgotten. The book's 
usefulness will not cease suddenly: certainly 
not its use for “permanently’’ recording in- 
formation in an accessible format. It is the 
duty of the librarian to keep up-to-date with 
computer applications, and with aii tech- 
niques bearing on production and storage of 
the printed word, so that he may serve as a 
watchdog over man’s total information needs. 





Quotes 


Why do people laugh when I tell them I am 
training to be a librarian? British trainee libarian, 
quoted in “The Assistant Libarian.” 


MOOERS LAW: An information retrieval system 
will tend not to be used whenever it is move painful 
and troublesome for a customer to have information 
than for him not to have it—Calvin i<. Mooers, in 
‘American Documentation.” 
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Where There’s a Will... 


By Helga H. Eason 


Head, Community Relations Depariment 
Miami_Public Library, Florida 


LL PROGRAMS at the Miami Public Li- 

brary are inaugurated by request. At the 
conclusion of a library-sponsored Discussion 
Group for the Handicapped, Aides and 
Friends (see WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, Feb 
1959), several of the handicapped partici- 
pants expressed the desire to lead discussions 
in their own organizations. About this same 
time, members of 


registered at the first session, and the average 
attendance was twenty-three. Everyone was 
vitally interested and only sickness kept any- 

one away 
The newspapers announced the workshop 
and a thumbnail sketch of Mrs. Friedman 
was given on the library radio program “Let's 
Look it Up” on WCKR. Two planning com- 
mittee members gave 





several community 
organizations ex- 
pressed their desire 
to discuss racial inte- 
gration and segrega- 
tion at their meet- 
ings. However, they 
were all apprehensive 
that such a discussion 
might result in vio- 
lent repercussions 


press his opinion. 


time 


Planning 

The library admin- 
istration consulted 
Mrs. Gertrude Fried- 
man, the recreation 


cussion table 





Guide Points for Discussion 

(1) Each member must be willing to 
give to others the same privilege he 
asks for himself, i.e., 


(2) Only one member can be recog 
nized as having the floor at any one 


(3) Comments must be directed at 
all times to the group as a whole 

(4) Members may agree or disagree, 
accept or reject any material on the dis- 


a thought-provoking 
demonstration on 
WPST-TV showing 
the need for two-way 
communication. 
Invitations were 
sent to organizations 
who had contacted 
either Mrs. Friedman 
or the library. Rep- 
resentatives of the 
Adults and Crippled 
Children's Rehabili- 
tation Center, the 
Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the 
Communications 


the right to ex 








leader who led the 

Discussion Group for the Handic apped. Mrs 
Friedman suggested a workshop to explore 
techniques by which any topic, no matter how 
controversial, could be discussed intelligently 
and objectively. 

Two other people with wide experience in 
conducting discussion groups were invited to 
form a planning committee which included 
Mrs. Friedman and a library representative 
The committee decided upon a textbook, 
Julius Schreiber's I¢ Pays to Talk it Over,* a 
plan for six weekly sessions, and a list of 
organizations to be invited. 

As a large group would be cumbersome, 
the committee decided to limit the workshop 
to twenty-five people. However, twenty-seven 

* Schreiber, Julius. Js Pays to Talk it Over 
165 E. 56 St.. New York Community Relations 
Service, 1950. 40p. 25 
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Workers of America 
(a trade union), the League of Women 
Voters, the National Employ the Handi 
capped Committee, and a retirement hotel 
senior citizens group accepted 
The membership of the workshop was as 
broad in scope as any organization could pos- 
sibly be. It included representatives of the 
major religions and several races, with varied 
political and economic views. Every member 
was not only vocal, but vehement in his views 
This was a perfect group for an experiment 
in constructive discussion 


The First Sessions 

The first two meetings were the toughest 
As each delegate registered, his name was 
pinned to his lapel (at the remaining sessions, 
a name plate on the table identified each par 
ticipant) so that all members could regard 
each other as individuals. Each delegate also 
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filled out a registration sheet which asked not 
only for his name, address and organization, 
but for a list of the four topics he most wanted 
discussed. 

After these preliminaries, the leader ex- 
plained that the group was an experiment in 
communication, and that it would work in 
three capacities—as a discussion group, work- 
shop, and evaluation group. Then the preface 
to Edward R. Murrow's This I Believe was 
distributed, read aloud and discussed. 

By this time a feeling of informality pre- 
vailed. There was also some curiosity about 
the delegates, so each member was asked to 
introduce himself by name and organization, 
and to explain what he hoped to gain from 
the workshop. This all helped to heighten the 
feeling of fellowship in the group. Much was 
packed into this session and as a result, the 
participants realized that the workshop did 
have a serious purpose and that their time 
would be well spent 

The planning committee had decided that 
all possible discussion techniques would be 
coordinated with topics chosen by the mem- 
bers. Therefore, the second session began 
with a vote on the preferred four topics from 
the list of subjects on the registration sheet 
Strange though it may seem, in a city in 
which unions are not accepted so matter-of- 
factly as in other sections of the country, 
“Unions and the Right-to-Work Laws in 
Florida’ received the highest number of votes. 
Other topics included “Integration and Seg- 
regation, ' “Castro's Revolution,” “Our Secret 
Weapon —Thinking,” “What Do We Believe 
About the Handicapped,” and “What Is the 
Ind vidual’s Responsibility to His Society?” 
A previously assigned chapter in the textbook 
was discussed, as it was at every session. 

After the group had listed such topics of 
common interest as love, health, and work, 
the discussion leader divided the participants 
into buzz sessions, each with a volunteer mod- 
erator and a volunteer recorder. After twenty 
minutes the groups again combined, and the 
recorders reported results which were listed 
on the blackboard. 

It was interesting to note that in these 
sessions, as at the first meeting, the members 
all identified themselves with their organiza- 
tions, and gave the views of the organizations 
rather than their own as individuals. How- 
ever, by the end of the third session, this 
identification with the organization lessened 
and by the end of the series members were 
expressing themselves as individuals and as 
members of the community. 
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The topics were assigned so that the less 
controversial ones were discussed first, and by 
the time the very explosive ones were reached, 
techniques, comradeship and knowledge made 
the group better able to handle the topics. 
There were buzz sessions each evening, so that 
the maximum’ number of people had the 
opportunity to gain experience as moderator 
or recorder. 


Discussing Integration 


Knowing “Integration and Segregation” to 
be the most explosive of all topics, the group 
decided to invite guests so that the discussion 
would be certain to involve people who felt 
strongly on one side or the other of this ques- 
tion. The carefully planned session began 
with a restatement of basic principles: 


(1) The four guide points for discussion 
listed above. 

(2) the importance of the non-objective 
approach. 

(3) The difference between argument and 
disc ussion, and 

(4) The fact that the responsibility for 
effective discussion rests with the group. 


Then the film Boundary Lines was shown. 
This movie was used because it is subtle 
and effective, and would make the viewers 
thoughtful rather than angry. The dictionary 
meanings of the words “‘integration’’ and 
“segregation” were read. After the moderator 
listed reasons for individual beliefs in inte- 
gration and segregat‘on in separate columns 
on the blackboard, the two points of view 
were calmly discussed. 

This technique worked, though surpris- 
ingly no one admitted favoring segregation. 
However, enough arguments used by friends 
and relatives were introduced so that a real 
explosion could have resulted if the prelimi- 
nary discussion had not been well handled. 

This was the consensus of opinion when the 
discussion was evaluated at the end of the 
evening. The evaluation, which was the im- 
portant conclusion of every session, always 
allowed and produced vehement pro and con 
criticism. Since one of the main purposes of 
the workshop was learning how to criticize 
constructively and disagree agreeably, the 
members were delighted with each other's re- 
actions, and as time passed each realized that 
the others were stretching themselves to see 
all points of view—to use facts rather than 
assumptions. As friendship and trust grew, 
the members lost their fear of making mis- 
takes, realizing that errors are a part of learn- 
ing 
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Before the last session, the delegates began 
asking for an additional six-week workshop 
They also brought requests from interested 
friends for another Beginner's Workshop 
Both of these projects were impossible for 
various practical reasons. Moreover, the plan 
ning committee felt that the project should be 
repeated or resumed only when this pilot 
workshop was proved successful 


Results 

More than a year has passed since the 
workshop ended. During this time, word has 
come to us from many of the participants 
All except one (he writes that he needs 
“solutions leading to direct action’) felt that 
it was successful, The Guide Points in Initi 
ating Discussions have been unanimously en 
dorsed and used. They were presented and 
found helpful at the League of Women 
Voters unit meetings and are being used in 
discussion groups at several retirement hotels. 
They are posted in two and one-half inch 
letters in the Communications Workers Union 
Hall because the union's president feels these 
points to be vital 

Many members are using the techniques 
developed in the workshop. Delegates from 
the American Association of University 


Ed Fisher 
a 





from these law 
trial 
proce 


So far. all I've been able to get 
books is the feeling that my arraignment 
and conviction were models of judicial 
dure 


Quote 


The summation of human experience is being 
expanded at a prodigious rate, [but] the means we 
use for threading through the consequent maze to 
the momentarily important item is the same as was 
of square-rigged ships the 
is not generally consulted; it is 
Vannevar Bush in " Atlantic,” 


used in the days 
modern great library 
nibbled at by a few 
July 1945 
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Women and the League of Women Voters 
have used the buzz session technique at 
monthly meetings, with the result that even 
shy people are willing to speak out 

All the participants say they realize more 
than ever that people must listen to one an 
other's opinions and respect them, even when 
they disagree with them. Several feel that it 
is important to discuss controversial issues 

Increased self-confidence, in both the ex 
perienced speakers and the neophytes, was 
nost rewarding results of the 
workshop. It proved that age has nothing to 
do with ability to lead discussion. One older 
woman has led several “Great Decisions” dis 
cussions. Another woman accepted the presi- 
dency of an organization; before the work 
shop she had been afraid to take on the re- 
sponsibility such a position demanded. The 
report that we found most pleasing came from 
the representative of the Adult's and Crippled 
Children's Rehabilitation Center. She wrote 
that from her wheel chair she had “‘led a 
number of interesting discussions for the 
Methodist Woman's Sox iety of f her } churc h, 
and said, “I plan to make more use of it in 


one of the 


the future 
Wiere there's a will, there really is a way 


NEB and WS 


i book which, if everything 
should perish, would alone 
suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty and 
mas Babington Macaulay, in On Jobn 


The English Bible 


else in our language 


power.—T/ 
Dryder 


publication of The Neu 
supposed to reduce the New 


On the he« of the 
English Bible, which is 
Testament to the understanding of any half-literate, 
the Folger Library has received an inquiry as to 
translate’ Shakespeare into 
speech equivalents of today. Our correspondent 
complains that Elizabethan diction is sometimes 
lificult and it would make Shakespeare “easy” if 
translated into the idiom of 1961, Our 
answer, of course, is an emphatic “No.” We ar 
preparing a paperback edition of Shakespeare with 
explanations of the difhcult passages. We do not 
propose to reduce Shakespeare to banality and have 
Hamlet begin his soliloquy, “To be or not to be 
now that's a tou “Report from the 
Folger Library,” | Number 1 


whether we propose to 


he were 


th question 


lume 10 


What Reading Is 


A processing skill of symbolic reasoning, sus- 
tained by the interfacilitation of an intricate hier- 
archy of substrata factors that have been mobilized 
as a psychological working system and pressed into 
service in accordance with the purpose of the 
reader Dr. Jack A. Holmes, of the California 
University School of Education, at the 1960 confer 
International Reading A 


ence , (Pe 1alion, 
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TALKING POINTS 





Automation in Libraries 


seal Dare LIBRARIAN represents the ‘old guard’ 
in information retrieval,’ Claire 
Schulz remarks on page 784 of this issue. 

She argues that the growing use of mecha- 
nized information retrieval centers will de- 
velop a clientele increasingly sophisticated in 
its reference needs. “The librarian in the 
nonmechanized library will need to compete 
successfully with the centers. This in itself 
is sufficient motivation for the librarian to 
keep up with developments in the informa- 
tion retrieval field. For those who keep up, 
these developments can be used as tools, and 
become assets. For the others, the new de- 
velopments will represent an era to which 
they do not belong.” 

Does technological unemployment really 
loom for the likes of us? Shall we see a day 
in which aging old guard librarians march, 
like frail pince-nez'd dinosaurs, into some 
bibliographical limbo beyond the New Fron- 
tier ? 

In a profession which lays anguished claim 
to 10,000 gag vacant, it seems unlikely. 
But consider. 

So far as industrial and research libraries 
are concerned, the millenium is here. Special 
librarians have been telling each other so for 
years, and the theory has now been endorsed 
by Senator Hubert Humphrey. His recent 
attack on the “Model T methods’ used by 
the Federal Government in handling its sci- 
entific information is noted on page 746, 
along with much similar intelligence. Modern 
research “cannot wait for methods of infor- 
mation management which might have been 
adequate in the year 1919,” as the Senator 
puts it, and new methods will undoubtedly 
be instituted. 

Moreover, according to one speaker at 
MIT's recent centennial lectures, Mrs. Schulz’ 
warning is hardly less relevant for college 
librarians. Professor John G. Kemeny of 
Dartmouth told the MIT audience that major 
academic libraries are growing so fast that 
they will soon be unmanageable. He pro- 
duced impressive mathematical evidence in 
support of his theory that such libraries are 
already obsolescent, and will be obsolete by 
2000 A.D. And like an echo came a release 
from the huge Olin Library at Cornell, which 
has only just opened but expects to be “hard- 
pressed for space again in 20 years, or less.” 
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Professor Kemeny's answer is a national 
academic library in microform, capable of 
projecting copies of any document to any 
college at the twitch of a dial, with mecha- 
nized information retrieval methods to be 
built in as soon as he has figured out how. 
Already, you see, the robots are clanking 
toward the cloisters. 

In the public library field, a growing num- 
ber of “bibliographic centers” are using ma- 
chines to transmit information, and sooner or 
later will surely use machines to locate it. 
Only in school libraries does it seem unlikely 
that intellectual automation could serve any 
useful purpose( and we write even that with 
a sense of posterity smirking to itself over 
our shoulder). 

Well, where do we go from here? 

No doubt we could, as it were, cower under 
the catalog until history has safely passed us 
by. But what Jesse Shera calls ‘the manage- 
ment of knowledge’’ has always been a prime 
function of librarianship. The fact that this 
function is becoming immeasurably harder to 
fulfill, involving tools of great complexity 
and limited charm, ‘: surely a poor reason 
for surrendering it. 

Librarians developed the card catalog, still 
the most efficient means of information re- 
trieval yet devised. Where the card catalog 
is finally superseded by the computers, we 
should like to think that librarians, not “in- 
formation engineers” will direct them. 

This does not mean that librarians must 
necessarily plunge into the exhaustive study 
of electronics. How many librarians could 
construct a catalog cabinet? But we must 
learn to recognize where “Model T Methods’ 
are no longer adequate, and we must learn 
enough about the new methods to employ 
them and their operators well. This issue of 
the BULLETIN is intended as a modest step 
in that direction. 

The librarian’s role in “the library of the 
future” is summed up for us by Jesse Shera 
in this month's lead article: ‘The storage and 
retrieval of information or facts, ' »wever ex 
pertly done and however precise the mechan- 
isms for their accomplishment, are valueless 
if those facts are not used for the betterment 
of mankind, and it is this utilization that man 
dare not abrogate.” 

It is this utilization that librarians must not 
allow to be abrogated. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Guide 
to Historical Literature. New York, Macmillan 
1961. 962p. $16.50 

2. AMERICAN ARCHIVIST, General Index to T/e« 
American Archivist, Volumes 1-XX. January 1938 
to October 1957. Cedar Rapids, lowa, The Society 
of American Archivists, 1960. 131p 

3. CHRISTENSEN, Erwin O., ed. Museums Di 
rectory of the United States and Canada, Washing 
ton, American Association of Museums, 1961. 567p 

4. Dunsar, Gary S., comp. A Preliminary Bib 
liography of Virginia Place-name Literature. Char 
lottesville, University of Virginia, 1961. (Occa 
sional Papers, no. 1, Virginia Place Name Society 
for which annual membership, $2.50, is payable to 
N. Harvey Deal, University of Virginia Library) 

5. HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
East of the Mississippi. Garden City 
1961. 465p. $5 

6. SANSOM, GeorGE. A History of J 
1615. Stanford, Stanford University Press 
1442p. $8.25 

7. SmitH, Gotpwin. The Heritage 
history of the world. New York, Scribner 
880p. $12.50 

8. ATLICK, RicHarp D. and ANDREW WRIGHT 
Selective Bibliography for the Study of English and 
American Literature. New York, Macmillan, 1960 
138p. pa 


Panorama 


Doubleday 


American 


1334 
1961 


apan 


of Man; a 
1960 


9. GERSTENBERGER, DONNA and GeorGe HEN 
DRICK, The American Novel 1789-1959, a checklist 
of twentieth century criticism, Denver, Alan Swal 
low, 1961 4333p $4 75 

10. The International Guide, v. 2, 1° 
Box 46066. Los Angeles 46. Cal 152p l 
pa. $?.25 


P.O 
$3.50: 


11. PARKINSON, THOMAS, ed. A Casebook on 
the Beat. New York, Crowell. 1961 3526p. pa 
$2.95 

12. SWINTON, Cyril 
New York, Macmiilan 


13. BowMAN, WALTER PARKER and ROBERT 
HAMILTON BALL. Theatre Language. New York 
Theatre Arts Books, 1961. 428p. $6.95 

14. KRACAUER, StEGFRIED. Theory of 
The Redemption Physical Reality. New 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 364p. $10 

15. LinpGREN, Ernest. A Picture History of 
the Cinema. New York, Macmillan, 160p. $7 
Handbook 

2d rev. ed 
$2.95 


Gutdebook 1 the B dlet 
1960. 192p. $1.95 


F il m 


York 


f Denomina- 


New York 


16. MEAD, FRANK S 
tions in the United State 
Abingdon, 1961. 272p 
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l Re WIC 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
281 The Arcade 75p. pa 

18. Wherry, Epcar T 
len City, Doubleday 1961 


Guides, no. 9) 318p. $3.95 


Handbook in Human Relations 
he Council on Human Relations, 

$1.15; cl, $2.25 

The Fern Guide 
(Doubleday 


Gar 
Nature 


nal Year Book, World 
1960-61 edition. 26, 
Alexander P. Wales, 


19. Publishers’ Internati 
directory of book publisher 
Charing Cross Road, London 
1960. 559p 

20. Economics Library Selections. Ser. 1 and U 
Available on subscription basis: $5 for libraries 
that spend under $250 on books in economics and 
business; $10 for those spending between $250 and 
$15 for those spending over $1,000, Check 
payable to Johns Hopkins University, but mailed to 
Economics Library Selections, the Department of 
Political Economy 

21. Rupkin, CHartes N., comp, Early Cali 

rnia Travels Serie 1 chronological summary 
index and descriptive list. Los Angeles, Dawson's 
Book Shop, 550 South Figueroa St., 1961, 179p 
$10 


$1,000 


History, Museums and Archives 


The American Historical Association's 
Guide to Historical Literature,’ with its 
20,000 items selected and annotated by more 
than 230 experts in special fields, resembles 
the earlier 1931 edition in its organization 
by topic or by geographical area, but gives 
greater emphasis to Asia, and includes more 
titles in languages other than English. Or- 
ganization of each section follows form of 
publication, e.g. bibliographies, geographies, 
general histories, biographies, government 
publications, periodicals, etc., with each sec- 
tion editor being responsible for selection of 
items. One-volume histories, such standard 
works as Simkin's History of the South and 
Morison and Commager’s history of the U.S 
are not included in the U.S. section though 
they will be found for other countries, e.g 
Japan. The organization of the volume makes 
the table of contents a very necessary adjunct 
to the author-subject index, since the use of 
letter-number combinations can be confusing 
to the uninitiated. A section .m general ref- 
erence resources gives 253 titles selected and 
briefly annotated by Constance Winchell and 
Shepard B. Clough. Valuable reference fea 
tures noted at random include introductory 


descriptive notes; occasional citation to book 
reviews, to paperback editions and to peri 
Considerate reference librar 


odical articles 
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ians will have a magnifying glass handy for 
those older readers who wish to consult the 
index 

The American Archivist,? strangely miss- 
ing from the above guide, has an index to its 
first 20 volumes, in which there are bound 
to be some inconsistencies, since the first ten 
volumes were the work of one group, the last 
ten by one person who clearly stated what 
was being indexed. In spite of this, the index 
will save time in locating references to archi- 
val acquisitions, to donors of papers and to 
reviews, as well as to the authors and subjects 
of articles. 

Museums Directory of the United States 
and Canada * covers art, history, science, and 
special museums, historic houses and histori- 
cal societies, libraries with collections other 
than books, botanical gardens and zoos, gov- 
ernment-sponsored parks and historic sites. 
The list of institutions. arranged alphabeti- 
cally by state, then city, gives directory infor- 
mation and a description of collections, ac- 
tivities and services, including publications, 
all more of less fully, being based on returns 
from two questionnaires sent to more than 
4,500 institutions. An alphabetical list of in- 
stitutions, an index of directors, and a list 


arranged by categories supplement the main 
listing in the first edition of a valuable direc- 


tory 

The first publication of the Virginia Place 
Name Society is very properly A Preliminary 
Bibliography of Virginia Place Name Litera- 
ture,* a modest mimeographed list which 
makes no claim to completeness, but which 
has definite reference value and should stimu- 
late interest in the subject. Appended notes 
and queries are a valuable feature for ex- 
change of information. Two librarians, John 
Cook Wyllie and N. Harvey Deal are listed 
among the officers, which should assure its 
value to libraries. 

The popularly written articles on 27 states 
brought together in American Panorama, East 
of the Mississippi ® will be familiar to those 
who read them originally in Holiday Maga- 
zine, Since there is no index, the volume is 
more suitable for browsing collections in 
small libraries without Holiday, or ones 
which do not bind its volumes. 

Sansom's A History of Japan from 1334 to 
1615 ® is the second volume of a three-volume 
definitive work, whose reference value is as- 
sured by the authority of its writer, the West's 
most distinguished scholar of Japanese his- 
tory. The bibliographical notes reflect new 
and important Japanese scholarly sources. 
The appendices include topographical and 
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statistical data. The index reveals the many 
facets of this period of Japan's expanding 
relations with other parts of Asia, and of the 
arrival of traders 6h sar afer os from Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Heritage of Man * is a history of the 
world written for the general reader, which 
should be useful in school and public librar- 
ies because of its vigorous, interesting pre- 
seritation of the deeds and ideas of a multi- 
tude ef human beings from both East and 
West. Its 41 maps and 125 illustrations are 
further evidence of the author's broad in- 
terpretation of history to include not only 
politics and battles but the arts and sciences. 
Books for further reading are listed chapter 
by chapter in the appendix. Its index is some- 
what erratic, containing some blind see- 
references, no references to illustrations or 
maps (nor are these listed elsewhere), and 
some errors in page citation, all of which 
lessen its value as a reference source. 


Belle Lettres and Ballet 

Selective Bibliography for the Study of 
English and American Literature * gives the 
librarian his comeuppance in its otherwise 
acceptable introduction ‘On the Use of Schol- 
arly Tools.’ Here the compilers say, ‘In such 
works as Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books, critical evaluations are made of many 
of the books listed here. But the standards 
by which professional librarians judge the 
dependability of reference books are, neces 
sarily, more lenient than those employed by 
specialists in any field of learning; so that 
many a book which is perfectly serviceable 
for the ordinary library patron is not reliable 
enough for the stern requirements of the 
expert.” If this be so, more’s the pity that 
the 996 titles are not annotated to reflect the 
specialist's keener critical judgment, or at 
least accompanied by more citations such as 
the note on Appleton's Cyclopedia of Amert- 
can Biography, in which the user is referred 
to librarian Margaret Schindler's article on 
fictitious biography. Cattiness aside, this is a 
useful paperbound guide for beginning grad- 
uate students, with a brief list of commonly 
used abbreviations and a glossary of useful 
terms which includes both paleograph) and 
xe rography , 

The American Novel, 1789-1959,* most 
recent of the Swallow checklists of criticism 
and explication, lists selected 20th century 
criticism, chiefly American, of novelists as 
widely different as Mickey Spillane and Mark 
Twain. Arranged alphabetically by name of 
novelist, then alphabetically by name of critic 
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under three categories (individual novels, 
general studies, and bibliographies), it draws 
from books of collected criticism and a large 
number of literary periodicals, many of which 
are not indexed in more general sources. The 
introduction fails to state criteria for inclu- 
sion, thus we have no basis for criticizing its 
omission of Elizabeth Spencer, Peter Taylor 
and other younger novelists, while including 
other young writers no better. Nor is there 
any explanation of why individual novels are 
more fully listed for some authors than for 
others, unless it is implied in the compilers 
statement that they have not attempted to list 
reviews of a single work which seem to con- 
tain no significant contribution to criticism 
However, if it is used with other sources, 
some of them cited in the introduction, it is 
a -helpful if somewhat spotty bibliography 
which could have been improved by inclusion 
of authors’ dates and bibliographic data on 
individual novels 

The International Guide™ is an annual 
reference to world literary movements, little 
magazines, literary and art quarterlies and 
smailer art presses, its siaait bale to stin.u- 


late interest in the avant-garde and the new 
writing and art through “Little Magazines” 
of the world. Though by no means complete, 
it is valuable as the only directory of its kind. 


A Casebook on the Beat,’ one of the 
Crowell Literary Casebooks series, is a collec- 
tion of poetry and fiction of seven Beats 
Kerouac, Corso, ef al—-with 12 critical articles 
reprinted from various sources, and a bibliog- 
raphy of works by and about those young 
writers who feel “the only way a man can call 
his soul his own is by becoming an outcast 
It should be useful in college and university 
libraries. 

Guidebook to the Ballet ** is a general in- 
troduction, whose chapters on the dancer, the 
choreographer, the libretto, the designer, and 
brief history of the ballet are accompanied by 
about 35 well-selected black and white illus 
trations, a chronological list of well-known 
ballets, with performer, composer, librettist 
and designer, and a brief glossary of technical 
terms. This valuable little guide is the out- 
come of nearly thirty years’ active attendance 
at the ballet 

Theatre Language," the first extensive dic- 
tionary of the special language of the theatre, 
defines over 3000 terms and phrases, drawn 
from hundreds of publications dealing with 
ali aspects of the stage and dramatic litera 
ture in the United States and Great Britain 
Technical terms, standard non-technical 
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terms, and slang, jargon or cant appear in 
one alphabetical order, accompanied by brief 
clearly expressed definitions and adequate 
see-references. Fifteen years in preparation, 
it is to be commended for sticking purely to 
words and phrases, omitting biographies and 
individual plays 

Theory of Film** is an important hand- 
book on black-and-white film, as it grows out 
of photography. Profusely foot-noted chap- 
ters cover general characteristics, areas and 
elements, and composition, with an epilogue 
on film in our time. Paul Rotha has called it 
“the most important work to date in the 
English language on the theory and aesthetics 
of the film.”’ It is illustrated with 61 magni- 
ficent photographs. Its bibliography lists only 
writings cited in the book. 

A Picture History of the Cinema™ shows 
the development of the film as an art form 
in all countries, from its first appearance in 
1895 to 1957 in 466 chronologically arranged 
stills, with accompanying descriptive para 
graphs. Introductory commentary for each of 
its ten sections reflects the judgment of the 
compiler, who is Curator of the National 
Film Archive in London. 


Religion and Human Relations 


Handbook of Denominations in the United 
States*® includes recent mergers of several 
leading denominations in its second revised 
edition. As in the earlier edition, the history, 
doctrine, organization and present status is 
given for each denomination, while separate 
short sections include a directory of head- 
quarters, statistics on church membership, a 
brief glossary of terms and a recommended 
list for further reading. 

Resource Handbook in Human Relations ** 
is a modestly-priced little volume which lists 
books, pamphlets, films, music and poetry, as 
well as groups, all of them reflecting the aims 
of the Council on Human Relations. ‘They 
seek such changes and improvements in per- 
sonal and social attitudes that no person any- 
where shall experience any embarrassment or 
impediment as he moves to fulfill his rightful 
destiny as a sentient human being.”” It should 
be useful in ““betterment’’ programs 


Ferns 

The Fern Guide,'* the latest volume in the 
Doubleday Nature Guides Series, covers 
Northeastern and Midland United States and 
adjacent Canada. Newly drawn illustrations 
accompany the descriptive text on about 135 
species, which gives features, range, habitat, 
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GUIDE TO POPULAR JU. S. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


An annotated guide to popular books and 
pamphlets on hundreds of subjects, serials and 
periodicals, maps and charts, paintings and . 
engravings, and phonograph records. 

A “must” for all libraries from high school 
to large public and university libraries. 

Only $7.50 a copy (20% discount for cash 
orders). 
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(Continued ) 

culture and nomenclature for each. Added 
information on fern cytology and spores, on 
exploring for ferns and ferns in the garden, 
a Prief glossary of technical terms, and in- 
dexes to epithets, technical names, and col- 
loquial names accompany this authoritative 
guide whose size makes it suitable for use in 
the field as well as the library. 

Publishers’ International Year Book™ is a 
new addition to the directory field, listing 
publishers of various kinds alphabetically 
under 65 countries from Argentina to Yugo- 
slavia. Abbreviations and symbols are used to 
indicate subject specialties and membership 
in publishers’ associations. Since there i3 no 
preface, it is not possible to determine the 
criteria for inclusion and an examination of 
the U.S. section only leads to further puzzle- 
ment, for both small and large trade publish- 
ers are included—and omitted—some of the 
omissions being Harcourt, Brace; Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy; P. F. Collier & Son; to 
name only a few. Societies are also repre- 
sented in haphazard fashion, e.g. Bucks 
County Historical Society, but not American 
Historical Association. Denominational pub- 
lishers and university presses are also repre- 
sented. American Booktrade Directory in its 
1956 edition gives 99 publishers in the letters 
A-Am, which are not found in the directory 
under review. Perhaps a clue may be found 
in the shorter section headed International 
Booksellers, which contains “‘a selection of 
Booksellers in various countries dealing in 
Foreign books,” arranged under name of city 
within the appropriate geographical area 
Perhaps this directory is intended to list pub- 
lishers whose titles would be of interest in 
other countries. But this is only a vague sur- 
mise and cannot be taken into account in a 
final estimate that this directory may be useful 
for certain countries for which a library does 
not have directories, but that further issues 
should contain a preface which explains the 
inexplicable omissions in this first edition 
Also necessary are running heads for greater 
ease of use. 


Economics Library Selections 


Recently a growing number of college and 
public librarians have become aware of a 
most valuable quarterly book selection guide 
in the field of economics and business. Origi- 
nating in Johns Hopkins University’s Depart 
ment of Political Economy, Economics Li 
brary Selections ®° represents the judgment of 
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members of that department, who meet 
weekly to review the annotations and decide 
on the classification of titles under one of five 
categories, A-E. These designations are based 
on size of a library's book budget, A being 
assigned to those titles recommended for pur- 
chase in libraries with an annual expenditure 
of up to $250, though the user is warned that 
“the merits of each book may be judged from 
the comments on it; they cannot be inferred 
from the letter classification.’’ Series II ‘‘is 
designed primarily to assist libraries in build- 
ing up basic collections of books in the several 
major fields of economics and in appraising 
their existing collections.” Five have been 
issued to date, one being a selected bibliogra- 
phy of economic reference works and profes- 
sional journals, which a red in June, 
1956. Since these sonahealls castes are now 
available only by subscription and are not 
distributed free, it is hoped that they wiil 
receive the support of public. college and uni- 
versity libraries, who will find no more dis- 
criminatingly selected list in the field—or 
any other field, for that matter. Would that 
we had the same thing in other subjects. 


ECTS Index 


The contents of the Early California Trav- 
els Series,** 50 titles, including reprints or 
translations of printed texts, new works based 
on various sources, first editions from manu- 
script sources and bibliographies, will now 
more fully reveal the sweep of California 
history from 1683 to 1878. For in addition 
to content annotations and complete biblio- 
graphical description, this new volume sup- 
plies an analytical subject index which in- 
cludes names of persons, ships, places, states, 
countries, geographical features and impor- 
tant events, no matter how slight the ref- 
erence. Entries range from one on “Fog: 
peculiar behavior at Monterey,” to many, 
many references found under Missions, In- 
dians and Russians. 





Quotes 


Man now knows that other species have become 
extinct. He knows that evolution will proceed: the 
evolution of stars, of earths and of species includ- 
ing the human species. It may be that the accumu- 
lation of book knowledge is part of the evolutionary 
pattern for the human species. With knowledge, 
perhaps man can control his own evolution and 
prevent his extinction —Rober: K. Plumb in the 
"New York Times,” April 12, 1961 


Statistically, the nation knows more about pigs 
than it knows about school children—and more 
about school children than about librarians — 
Lowell Martin at the ALA Montreal Conference. 
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Pores ms 


ON OTES ON NATURE—Bright Books for Dull Days,’ a caption from Kate Coplan’s book, 
Effective Library Displays, was the starting point for the display above, at St. Agnes 
High School, Flint, Mich. “We borrowed students 

and exhibited a new collection of science and nature 
Via World Lit—Going Places by Book, 
continues, ° 


hobby treasures for nature eye-catchers, 
books,”” writes the librarian. For “Travel 
ympanion display in the next window, she 


d 
we borrowed ships, airplanes, and a prize-winning model car from students 
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-_ SEAL THE CONFEDER 

was the focal point of 
this Baldwin County 
Library in Milledgeville, Ga 
Chosen as the most artistic display 
of materials related to the commu 
nity-sponsored Civil War Centen 
it won first 
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lisplay at 
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prize of $25. The display, which 
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Stanley Ellin 


T" CURIOUS situation of the serious mystery 
writer today is illustrated by the career of 
Edgar Award winner (1955, 1958) Stanley Ellin, 
whose first venture outside this field (The Winter 
after this Summer, Random House) was published 
last year. Distinguished as ‘a modern master of the 
genre,’ Ellin has written a number of prize-winning 
short stories and three mystery novels that have 
been reprinted, uanslated into twelve languages 
and selected by several book clubs. Yet he now 
finds himself, ironically, in the anomalous position 
of a ‘beginner in a new career 

An only child who married an only child and 
begat an only child,” Ellin was born in Brooklyn 
on October 6, 1916, to Louis and Rose Ellin. After 
attending New Utrecht High School and graduating 
at nineteen from Brooklyn Coilege, where he had 
edited and written for the college literary magazine 
he worked until World War II as a “pusher’’ for a 
newspaper distributor, teacher at a junior college 
manager of a dairy farm, and steelworker. Although 
he attempted, sporadically, to sell his fiction during 
those depression. years, it was not until after his 
discharge from the Army at the end of the war 
that Ellin, encouraged by his wife Jeanne ( a class 
mate whom he had married in 1937), decided to 
turn to w riting@® as a career 


I hadn't done any writing for almost ten years 
the author recalls, but his first effort, a “dazzling 
grisly little story’ entiticd “The Specialty of the 
House,” placed him at once in “the charmed circle 
of elite mystery writers.” Accepted by Fred 
Dannay (Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine), it 
won the Ellery Queen Award for the best first story 
of 1948. That year his first novel, Dreadful Summ 
(Simon and Schuster), a psychological study of a 
youth driven to avenge the sadistic murder of his 
father, was published as a suspense novel. It was 
praised in the New York Times for its “skillfu! 
directing of an adolescent mind driven by a com 
pulsion which it does not understand and is unable 
to resist’; while the New Yorker found it “tech 
nically excellent’ despite some repetitiousness and 
a trick ending. (The novel was later adapted for 
the film, The Big Night.) 

When The Key to Nicholas 
Schuster, 1951), a Unicorn 
appeared, the Atlantic 
mystery, in simple 


Street (Simon and 
Book Club selection 
Monthly called it “the best 
truth, for some years past 
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This study of small-town respectability, of “canni 
balistic famiiy relationships,” was described as “an 
unusual book both in mode and in texture and an 
exceptionally disturbing experience, the sort 
of novel that traps reviewers into suggesting that 
it is more than a mystery” (New York Herald 
Tribune) 


Ellin’s third novel, The Eighth Circle (Random 
House, 1958), though ostensibly a detective story 
presented an unusual secondary theme—the di 
lemma of a private detective, Michael Kirk, dis 
turbed by the cynicism that his profession breeds 
who finally leaves it to practice law and marry a 
beautiful, refined, and (hitherto) unapproachable 
schoolteacher, Although Anthony Boucher quali- 
fied his praise—the plot was too slow for suspense 
too optimistic for serious fiction—he thought it 
absorbingly readable,” “a book that defies cate 
gories.”” “Its effect is stunning,” said James Sandoe 
several months before the novel received the Edgar 
Award 


In 1960, with two other excellent stories to his 
credit (“The Moment of Decision,’ a 1955 Ellery 
Queen first prize winner; and “The Day of the 
Bullet,” which made the Foley-Burnett Best Sort 
Stories of 1960 and was performed in an Alfred 
Hitchcock television version), Ellin turned—per 
haps following his hero Kirk's lead—to “‘straight 
fiction, “A good/bad but by no means indifferent 
novel,” The Winter after this Summer traced the 
moral development of a college student obsessed 
with guilt for having let his roommate die in a fire, 
as he comes to terms with himself and his society 
A Reporter critic, impressed with his emotional 
strength and sheer histrionic skill, wrote: “It is an 
odd fish in contemporary American writing, a work 
of affirmation,” and Virginia Kirkus remarked: “It 
is more than one book, and because of just this, 
less than one book, but it has a driving vitality 


At the root of Ellin’s shift to serious fiction lies 
the motive behind his preoccupation with crime 
a moral concern. A vociferous critic of the literary 
snobbishness that has relegated the mystery to the 
category of “escape” literature, he contends, citing 
Dostoevsky and Faulkner, that the good mystery is 
not unique in either theme or structure but is simply 
serious writing on the problem of evil, of crime and 
punishment. His own books. and a work in prog 
ress, a Kafka-esque novel about an island near 
South America where ‘ once a year a strange and 
deadly festival takes place,” seem to bear out his 
thesis 


The rugged (5' 9”, 175 pounds), dark (brown 
haired, brown-eyed) writer lives in Brooklyn with 
his wife (a free-lance editor) and his daughter 
Susan. He likes to travel; read—A. J. Liebling 
Faulkner, Will Durant; and bowl—"‘frequently and 
happily.” A member of the Mystery Writers of 
America, the Crime Writers Association of Amer 
ica, and the Authors Guild, he has written for 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, and other 
publications as well as for the Ellery Queen 
magazine. The Eighth Circle was a Mystery Guild 
selection and The Winter after this Summer 
a Discovery Book Club selection. A collection ot 
ten Mystery Stories (Simon and Schuster, 1956) 
4 only mystery selection in the 1958 White House 

Library was noted for its “malicious neatness 
[in} observing the bourgeoisie at homicidal play 


EVELYN GELLER 
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David Howarth 


aad | yrenee UNDERSTATEMENT i haracteristic 
regularly attributed to David Howarth’s 
lirect, dramatic writing, is as much a part of the 
author as of his books. Mr. Howarth, who de 
scribes himself as a “perfectly ordinary middle class 
Englishman,” bas earned extraordinary piaise from 
his reviewers, and the Order of St. Olav from King 
Haakon for his services to Norway the scene of 
The Shetland Bus, We Die Alone, and of most of 
his wartime experiences 


World War I air raids on Londen (which “of 
yurse,’” he says, “I enjoyed very much’’) provided 
his earliest recollection. He was born in that city 
on July 18, 1912, one of the three children of 
QO. J. R. Howarth and the former Eleanor Paget, He 
attended the Tonbridge School in Kent, going on 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he received 
his B.A. in physics and mathematics in 1933 


Cambridge was followed by a year in television 
research, working with the pioneer John Baird—a 
move which represented a break with 
Howarth family tradition. Ever since the 1700's 
when the earliest known Howarth ha 
attendant at the Manchester Publix 
sides of the family had “run to bishops and sur 
geons.”” Mr. Howarth thinks that “there ar 
bishops in the immediate family, and one 
grandfather was surgeon to Queen Victoria 


In 1934, Howarth began a six-year association 
with the British Broadcasting Corporation, working 
and writing in the Talks Department, and subse 
quently serving as a BBC war correspondent in 
France. Then he joined the Royal Navy and was 
put in command of a motor yacht patrolling the 
southeast coast of England. From 1941 until the 
end of the war, he was stationed in the Shetland 
Islands with the hazardous assignment of oversec 
ing the shipping of arms and agents into occupied 
Norway by way of Norwegian fishing boats and 
later, American-built submarine chasers. Howarth 
who is a master boat builder, stayed in the Shetlands 
and pursued his craft for five years after the end of 
the war 


The Shetland Bus (Nelson, 1951), Howarth’s 
first book, was a “modestly told record of the hard 
ships and achievements of the heroic crews of these 
boats” (Book Review Digest). The following year 
the book appeared in the United States as Ac? t 
Norway (Sloane). The press praised it as a mod 
ern saga 


dex iStv 


served as an 
Baths, both 


seven 


great 


More war stories followed. Thieves’ Hole (Rine 
hart, 1954) was a thriller set in the north of Scot 
land. More than one ritic COMpared its style with 
Buchan’s. The experiences of Jan Baalsrud, a Nor 


wegian who had sailed from Howarth’s base to 
become the only one of a group of twelve saboteurs 
to survive Nazi opposition was told in We Die 
Alone (Macmillan, New York, 1955). To reach 


the border of Sweden, and freedom, Baalsrud trav 


eled, alone, crippled, and blinded across eighty 
miles of the Arctic snow and mountains of occupied 
Norway It is truly an epic of human endurance 
and Mr. Howarth’s telling of it is taut, vivid, and 


precise” wrote C. J. Rolo in the Aslantic. This tale 
of “high adventure told with overpowering sim 


plicity and drama” (New York Times) was chosen 
by the Book Society in Britain and the Book of the 
Month Club here. It is currently appearing on the 


screen as Nine Live 
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World War Il 


ind the far North 


specifically 


Greenland, again occupied the writer's thoughts in 
Sledge Patrol (Macmillan, 1957). It is another 
story of men in conflict with the natural elements 
like Ritter “the German Commander who loved the 





Arctic and found Nazi principles conflicted with its 


moral code” (Booklist). It was generally well re 
eived, and even the Times Literary Supplemeni 
which felt “that Mr. Howarth romanticizes the 
Arcti wrote that “Of the excitement of this story 


there can be no doubt 

A composition based on research into the human 
rather than the documentary material’ was the 
Manchester Guardian's description of Dawn of D 
Day (Collins 1959), published that same year in 
the United States as D Day, the Sixth of June, 1944 
(McGraw Hill). By basing his account of the 
invasion of Normandy on the impressions of Brit 
ish, American, French, and German participants, as 
well as on thorough research, the writer felt the 
ould tell “far more of what happened that morning 
than any single man knew when he landed.” His 


attempt was not wholly successful, according to the 
New York Times, since he was “so preoccupied 
with the human nfusion within the frame of 


almost forgets the essential 
them Other doubts were 
raised about the method of presentation but “dra 
matically the stories have the color and vividness 
of We Die Alone, wrote F. C. Pogue in Saturday 
Re viéu 

Mr. Howarth’'s forth 


military order that he 
mnections between 


Katiba 


oming work on the 


Dam, tentatively entitled The Shadow of the Dam 
will be published by Macmillan. An autobiographi 
al piece, “The Last Summer.” is scheduled for pub 


lication in Harper 
Howarth says “my only eccentricity is to love 
writing and to have the luck, which always aston 
ishes me, of being able to make a decent living at 
it He married the former Nanette Russell in 
1944. has four children—three girls and one boy 
and a home in Brasted, Kent. He devotes his time 
to sailing, listening t and cultivating his 
garden. The gray-haired, gray-eyed author is 6 feet 
1, inches tall and weighs 160 pounds. He is a 
member of the Savage Club, belongs to the Church 
of England, and expresses no political affiliation 
RACHEL SHOR 
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Ave Atque Vale 


ITH THIS ISSUE, the last of the present volume, Harry C. Bauer winds up a ten-year 

term: as a regular BULLETIN columnist. That is a long sentence (a pun which will 
be forgiven, perhaps, at least by Harry himself) and he has earned time off for good 
behavior. 

For a decade, Harry Bauer has expressed in ‘Seasoned to Taste’ a highly personal 
view of books and libraries, never much caring whether or not his opinions coincided 
with anybody's party line. This, of course, is the sine gua non of the good columnist 
In his case, it has been combined with wit, scholarship and literary grace, and he will be 
much missed. 


At such a time, it is a particular pleasure to learn that the best of ‘Seasoned to 


Taste” will be preserved in a form more permanent than a magazine can provide; a book 
by that title has just been published by the University of Washington. 

Beginning in September, the BULLETIN will feature a regular monthly column of 
professional comment and opinion by Dr. Jesse H. Shera, dean of Western Reserve's 
library school. Harry Bauer joins us in welcoming him, in these terms 


Unless some kind of terminating ex- 
pedient is found, a column like “Sea- 
soned to Taste,” once started, must go on 
and on and on in obedience to Newton’s 
first law of motion. A story teller can 
resort to denouement when he decides to 
call a halt, but not the columnist; he has 
no villains to confound, no wicked 
queens to immure, and no young heroes 
and heroines to unite in connubial bliss. 
Termination of a magazine series must 
therefore be handled like any problem in 
felicitous timing. 

With the June 1961 number, “Seasoned 
to Taste” rounds out a decade, having 
endured through ten volumes of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. A better time 
to terminate a librarian’s column than 
that afforded by the decimal system can 
hardly be imagined. 


After ten years of affectionate associa- 
tion with the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
I naturally take a sort of proprietary in- 
terest in its conduct and progress, and 
will continue to be solicitous of its well 
being. I believe that every mature per- 
son should value the past, cherish the 
present, and contemplate the future. 
This summer I shall contemplate the 
future with avid curiosity and true com- 
placency knowing that my friend, Jesse 
Shera, embarks next fall on a biblio- 
graphic venture similar to the one I 
undertook in September 1951. That he 
will thrive and flourish, I am sure, but I 
also wish him contentment and happi- 
ness as he regales his friends and well 
wishers. 

“Bon voyage to you, Jesse.” 

Harry C. BAvER 





Librarians 


“I have a very soft spot for librarians and I 
hope that some librarians have a moderately soft 
spet for writers. It does seem to me that our in 
terests do run somewhat hand in hand. If writers 
gave up writing your job would be, shall I say 
somewhat diminished. On the other hand, you do 
an enormous amount for writers and they are 
extremely stupid if they do not recognize this 

We all know, at least those of us who have any 
glimmers of the sense of reality, that particularly in 
the early stages of a writer's career, he is helped 
invisibly by librarians all over the country. Now 
the first thing a writer has to do is to get read 
This is prosaic but it is important and I know in 
my own experience how much I was helped in this 
process by librarians mentioning books, talking 
about them, being, so to speak, invisible friends for 
quite a long time Sir Charles Snow on bi 
induction as President of the (British) Library As- 
sociation (see Feb. BULLETIN, p. 402) 
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Me, I have very little respect for Institutional 
Liberries, none at all for Public Liberries, and even 
less than that for Liberrians. With a very few 
exceptions (possible, but to me unknown), they're 
nothing but chasers of the tax-exempt dollars, real 
estatniks (Smoochinois U Builds Another Book 
Mortuary !"") book-inhumators and dyed-in-the 
shoddy phonies whose ignorance is surpassed only 
by their snottiness.—Bernard Guilbert Guerney, in 
Antiquarian Bookman,” March 20, 1961 


We will not have the atmosphere of learning or 
the true content of learning until we have teachers 
who themselves haunt the bookshops and who think 
of librarians as friends and companions in the 
pursuit of ideas rather than as clerks and cus 
todians of book collections.—"The Private World 

t the Man with a Book,” by Harold Taylor, in 
"Saturday Review,” January 7, 1961 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Bibliographic Count-Down 


HE OLDER LIBRARY BOOKS are in tiers 

because nobody ever takes them out. 
Who cares? Book production continues 
apace, and what a pace it was in 1960! In 
the: United States and Great Britain more 
books were published than ever before, and 
the same undoubtedly holds true of practi- 
cally ever other nation in the world 

The output made up in multiplicity what 
it lacked in quality. Whereas such classics 
f a century ago as Wilkie Collins’ Woman 
in White, George Eliot's Mill on the Floss, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Marble Faun 
languished on the shelves, such dubious “in 
prints’ as Irving Wallace's The Chapman Re- 
port, Giuseppe di Lampedusa’s The Leopard, 
and Mary Ellen Chase's The Lovely Ambition 
were in much demand. 

In 1860 Thackeray produced The Four 
Georges and Lovel the Widower. In 1960 
John O'Hara produced Ourselves to Knou 
and Sermons and Soda-W ater. Thus it goes. 
The “Professor” is no longer “at the Break- 
fast Table’; Emerson has been supplanted by 
Alexander King, John Stuart Mill by Pat 
Boone, Trollope by Nevil Shute, and Dickens 
by Taylor Caldwell. 

If 1860 was a year of gieat authors, 1960 
was a year of a great many authors. In the 
United States, 15,012 books were published, 
and in Great Britain, 23,783. Publishers’ 
Weekly serves as official arbiter on matters 
relating to American book production. The 
Bookseller plays a corresponding role in Brit- 
ish publishing circles. Their respective sta- 
tistical summaries for 1960 may be found in 
the January 16, 1961 issue of PW and the 
December 31, 1960 number of The Book- 
seller. 

Since the English speaking nations have 
only one common denominator (i.e. lan- 
guage) and follow tribal customs with respect 
to cricket and baseball, pence and cents, they 
can hardly be expected to collaborate in sta- 
tistical analysis. And, sure enough, they do 
not. There are 39 categories in the British 


Harry Bauer is Professor of Librarianship 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
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tabulations and only 23 in the American 
Detailed comparisons cannot be drawn, but it 
is possible to read between the lines 

English publishers are apparently more 
cordial towards poets and novelists than are 
American publishers, Last year, for instance, 
the British fostered 4,209 works classified as 
fiction while American editors endorsed only 
2,440 manuscripts in this category. The ratio 
of 721 to 492 in poetry and drama may lead 
Anglophiles to conclude that Britain is far 
advanced in civilization and culture. Cer- 
tainly, the encouragement of creative writing 
must be looked upon as a sure sign of a 
nation’s cultural sophistication and maturity 
Last year, and apparently every year, writers 
of religious books fared well in both coun 
tries, enjoying a slight edge perhaps in Amer- 
ica, Children's books flourished a little better 
in Britain than they did in America, the ratio 
being 2,295 to 1,725 

Except for the above variations, no striking 
differences are to be found in the national 
summaries other than the wide disparity in 
total book production, Given two English 
speaking nations: one produces 23,783 im- 
prints while its tremendously wealthy off- 
spring produces only 15,012. Even more dis- 
maying, a couple of nations, of the non 
English speaking variety, lead the world in 
book production 

Through its annual statistical summaries, 
Buch und Buchhandel in Zahlen, the Bérsen 
verein des Deutschen Buchhandels serves as 
the most dependable recorder of world-wide 
book production. The Bérsenverein’s 1960 
summary discloses that publishing flourishes 
in many parts of the world. In 1958 the 
USSR triumphed with 35,921 titles. Japan 
came next with 24,983 titles and Great Brit- 
ain came third with 22,143 imprints. Of the 
other countries publishing more than 10,000 
titles, West Germany registered 20,476; 
India, 17,433; the United States, 13,462; and 
France, 11,725, Allowing for exaggerations 
and discrepancies in methods of tabulation, 
it is easy to see who is counting the United 
States out in “The Battle of the Books.”’ 
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extending library service 





Gretchen Knief Schenk 


Reference Service on Bookmobiles 


ECENTLY WE OVERHEARD an argument as 

to whether it was possible to do refer- 
ence work on bookmobiles. One side held 
that bookmobiles could give no reference 
service to adults; that the vehicle was merely 
a4 stop-gap until more satisfactory service 
could be rendered—a sit-down, look-it-up- 
and-read sort of service. To prove the point, 
the findings of rural sociologists were quoted 
which showed that the more prt their 
reading habits, the less likely patrons were 
to be satisfied with “just a bookmobile.” 
Good reference service was impossible. 

The other side pointed out that in many 
areas the bookmobile is still the only type of 
library service available to many people, in- 
cluding college graduates. Reference service 
was being given by good bookmobile librar- 
ians even though there was no spot to sit 
down and study. Is “information service” 
really reference service? Or does ‘‘reference 
service’ always imply a reading room, tables 
and chairs? Where does reference service by 
mail fit into the picture? 

Bookmobile librarians: what is your con- 
viction? Write us your experiences, please. 


The Art of Taking Friends Along 


What happens after a library campaign is 
over and the last affirmative vote is counted ? 
Weeks of excitement and high enthusiasm 
are over. Interest in the newly created library 
flags. Nothing further is heard while behind- 
the-scenes activities multiply. The fine art of 
taking our supporters along in the exhausting 
task of organization is buried behind moun- 
tains of uncataloged books, maps for charting 
routes, lumber for shelving, crated desks and 
chairs, boxed typewriters, packages of P slips, 
and dozens of unsharpened pencils waiting 
for a non-existent staff. 

Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher, librarian of the 
newly created Norfolk, Virginia, county li- 
brary system, sensed the importance of con- 
tinuing information during the organizing 
stage. The two-room temporary quarters in an 
elementary school boasted only bare shelves, 
but on the door a large poster showed an 





Librarians are invited to send material on 
extension work to Mrs. Schenk at Summer- 


dale, Alabama. 
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attractive baby picture, and read: “A NEW 
OFFSPRING—Watch it g-r-O-W.” News- 
paper articles kept citizens informed about 
the day-to-day problems and progress of serv- 
ice plans, the new bookmobile ordered, the 
new librarian’s difficulties in finding her way 
around the county, and of her friendly “ie 
tion among the people of the county. Thanks 
to such continuous information, impatient 
library users knew why beginning service was 
so slow in coming, while the good will en- 
gendered during the campaign was nurtured 
and developed. Even a new library baby 
makes interesting news! 


Something for a Penny—-Today ? 


The Fresno County Free Library, Califor- 
nia, entitled its annual report, “What Can 
You Get for a Penny?” and cited a parking 
space for 12 minutes, a lollypop, a piece of 
bubblegum and—a full year’s service at the 
county library (which gets 1.07 cents out of 
every tax dollar). A total of 31,272 volumes 
(5,431 separate titles) had been added, at a 
cost of $2.85 each. Questions of Who, What, 
Where, When and Why were answered for a 
penny, and lots of “what else” service given. 
in tem years population increased 33% in 
the county, while circulation rose 70% in the 
main library, four city, and 31 county 
branches. 


Welcome to Newly Graduated 
Public Librarians 


Into your hands we entrust the future de- 
velopment of larger library units, of better 
service both in breadth and depth. Whether 
you find employment in city, county, or re- 
gional libraries, in large or small units, the 
service is all of one piece, forever interde- 
pendent. If you still believe that there is a 
difference between city and country readers, 
that the reading tastes of ‘‘local yokels” differ 
markedly from those living within the boun- 
daries of an imaginary line «called “city 
limits,” you are underestimating the power 
of our mass media of communication. Yours 
will be the challenging task of building a 
great network of interconnected libraries 
throughout the nation. Accept the challenge 
gladly, continue the learning process through- 
out life in all humility, and you will reap a 
rich reward of sz.isfaction in the end. 
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The Lighthouse 


John Cotton Dana Awards 


Close to a hundred publicity scrapbooks 
from all kinds of libraries all over the country 
confronted the four judges who met on April 
27 and 28 to select winners in this year’s John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest. The 
judges, who met at Wilson Company head- 
year were Mildred Stibitz, chairman of 
the Public Relations Section of ALA's Li- 
brary Administration Division; Helen Wes- 
sels, former editor of Library Journal; Mil- 
dred Hennessy, public relations director of 
the Queens, -New York, Public Library; and 
Kathleen Molz, public relations director of 
the Philadelphia Free Library. 

The Contest, honoring a great pioneer and 
promoter of librarianship, is jointly spon- 
sored by the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and 
ALA's Public Relations Section. The Awards 
themselves are given by the BULLETIN and 
will be presented at the ALA conference in 
Cleveland. Winning scrapbooks will be dis- 
played during the conference, and will after- 
wards be available on loan from ALA. 


Spring Conferences 

This year, at two spring conferences, The 
Wilson Company and the R. R. Bowker 
Company experimented with joint exhibits. 
Since services and publications of the two 
companies complement one another, exhibit 
managers of both felt that an experiment of 
this kind was in order. Elizabeth Geiser of 
Bowker handled the joint exhibit at the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development conference in Chicago, March 
12-16. Florence Arnold, Vineta Blumoff and 
Margaret Furlong of The Wilson Company 
handled the joint exhibit at the National 
Catholic Education Association conference in 
Atlantic City April 4-7 

The Company has exhibited at four other 
spring cor ferences 

Catholic Library Association, St 
April 4-7. Company representatives were 
Marga Franck, editor of Bibliographic Index, 
and Helen Geer, editor of Library Literature 


Louis, 
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WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


Texas and New Mexico Library Associa- 
tion, E] Paso, April 12-15. Company repre- 
sentatives were Jack Ramsey, chief of library 
relations, and Eugene Drum, supervisor of 
the catalog card department 

New Jersey Library Association, Atlantic 
City, April 27-29. Representatives were John 
Jamieson, the Company's editor of general 
publications, and sales representative Vineta 
Biumoff. 

Special Libraries Association, San Fran- 
cisco, May 28-June 1. Representatives were 
Howard Haycraft, president of the Company, 
and Vineta Blumoff 

Several officers and other representatives 
will attend the annual American Library As- 
sociation conference in Cleveland, July 9-16. 


Old Home Week 

For Jack Ramsey, Wilson Company Chief 
of Library Relations, and formerly director of 
the Glendale Public Library in California, 
National Library Week was old home week 
On April 16 he was in Glendale for the 
dedication of the city’s Crescenta Valley Re- 
gional Branch, in the planning of which he 
played a large part. The next day, he ad- 
dressed students at the Library School of the 
University of Southern California. Another 
reminder of Mr. Ramsey's lingering influence 
on the Southern California library scene was 
the dedication on April 9 of the Buena Park 
District Library; he had acted as one of two 
consultants in its planning. 


New Volume Explores 
Problems of the Aged 

Old Age in America, edited by Gladys 
Engel Lang, will appear late this month as 
volume 33, number 3 of the Reference Shelf 
series. The four sections of this study of a 
subject much in today’s news investigate 
1) the new concern with old age, as an in 
creasing percentage of the population passes 
65; 2) economic problems of the aged (in- 
cluding discussion of Social Security bene 
fits); 3) health and medical problems (in 
cluding the current controversy on medical 
aid to the aged); 4) the problem of adjust 
ing to later life 
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Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 


Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, library consultant 
Summerdale, Ala., and editor of the BULLETIN’s 
“Extending Library Service’ column. . . 

Harold O. Harlan, director, Mid-Hudson Librar 
ies, Pine Plains, New York. . . 

Mis. Kay Winter, information officer, Technical 
Translation Section, McGraw Hill, NYC. . . 

Mrs. Jo Ann Mills, co-director, Library Educa 
tion Division, State University College of Educa- 
tion, Geneseo, N.Y., and 32 library students 

Robert L. Tricoire, information assistant, USIS 
Toulouse, France, and Barry Brown, senior librar 
ian and reference assistant, USIS, London 

Mrs. R. W. Adams, librarian, and 26 library 
council members, Mount Hebron School, Bellevue 
Ave., Upper Montclair, New Jersey. . 

Mrs. Joyce Millman and 10 library club members 
Haviland Junior High School, Hyde Park, New 
Teme. . 

Jane H. Hall, instructor, Columbia University 
School of Library Service, and 14 library students 

Winifred Sewell, President, and Bill Woods 
Executive Secretary, Special Libraries Association 
NYC 

Four USSR librarians (see “Month at Random,” 
p. 740) 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been chosen by the 
consultants for analyzing in the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index. Titles elected each month 
in the future will also be listed here. 


ALLPORT, GORDON W. Personality and Social En 
counter. Beacon 1960 $7.50 

ALTGELD, JOHN P. The Mind and Spirit of John 
Peter Altgeld; ed. by Henry M. Christman. Univ 
of Illinois Press 1960 $4 

BEAVER, HAROLD L. ed. American Critica] Essay 
Twentieth Century. Oxford 1959 $1.85 (The 
World's Classics, 575) 

BROOKHOUSER, FRANK, ed. 
Doubleday 1960 $4.95 

Duties, JOHN F. The Spiritual Legacy of John 
Foster Dulles; ed. by Henry P: Van Dusen 
Westminster Press 1960 $3.95 

HARVARD UNiversity. Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection. Washington, D.C. Dum 
barton Oaks Papecs, no. 14. Augustin 1960 $10 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Public policy, 1960; 
a yearbook. By Carl J. Friedrich and Seymour 
E. Harris. v10 The School 1960 $5 

HOLMES, JOHN. Writing Poetry, Writer 1960 $5 

HussBewL, Jay B, Southern Life in Fiction, Uni 
versity of Georgia Press 1960 $2.50 (Lamar 
Memorial Lectures, 1959) 

McNeir, WALDO and Levy, Leo B. eds. Siudies 
in American Literature. Louisiana State Univ 
Press 1960 $3 (Humanities series, no. 8) 

New YorK University INSTITUTE OF PHILOS 
opHy. 3d, 1959. Dimensions of Mind; a sym 
posium. Ed. by Sidney Hook. New York Uni 
versity Press 1960 $5 

OTTENBERG, SIMON, ed. Cultures and Societie 
Africa. Random House 1960 $7.50 

PEACOCK, RONALD. Poet in the Theatre 
Wang 1960 pa. $1.45 

Wisu, Harvey. The American Historian. Oxford 
1960 $7.50 
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WRITE 


for these 


“HOW TO WRITE TO PUBLISHERS for Promo 
tional Material or Information” is the title of a 
helpful statement put out by the Children’s Book 
Council 


best and 


To get the fastest response to your 
request it says 

1) Give the author's name and title of book 
when requesting biographical material or extra 


book jacket (remember by being specific you are 
lemonstrating a genuine interest in some of the 
publisher's authors or books. Your request will not 
only be easier to fill, but also a source of pleasure.) 

2) When requesting free bookmarks or other 
items to hand out, specify the quantity you need 
(Many of these list books, and for effective stimu 
lation of reading you will want to be sure the books 
are available to your children in their library col- 
lection ) 

3) If you have read about the material you are 
requesting in the Children’s Book Council Calendar 


or in a magazine, mention this and give the name 
of the publication 
4) Within the letter itself include the sentence 


Please send the material to the following 


Your Name (printed) 

Your Address (exactly as it should appear on 
the label) 

(Remember the city and state and postal zone) 


Even the best letterhead can pose problems for the 


girl filling your request, not to mention the mys 
ries of some havawriting, sv Ge Sur leave (oth 
waz in dieudt ween al yoo Uk ECGs reperttive 


5) If you know the size of the material you are 
requesting, a large stamped, self-addressed envelope 
is a generous proof of interest, and is the surest 
way to encourage a speedy reply 

6) If you need the material for a certain date 
indicate this. A specific date is far more effective 
than the word ‘Rush’ or ‘Immediately.’ Remem- 
ber the staff of most children’s book departments is 
small, requests may come in the hundreds, and it 
may take the post office several days to deliver, so 
write early and allow a reasonable amount of time 


7) If you are working with children, have the 
class write a joint letter rather than a number of 
individual letters, and be sure you are prepared to 
help them share and use what they are requesting 
Appreciating +r using the response is an increas- 
ingly important part of any letter-writing project 

8) If you work with student teachers, help them 
to avoid sending requests for general information 
that would require a lengthy analytical answer 
The more specific they can be, the quicker they will 
get an answer. They should not ask to be put on a 
mailing list until they are in a full-time teaching 
position with a permanent address 
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a publisher which you or your 
ially enjoyed, how you may have 


9) The books 
hildren have esp 


used their materials—words of appreciation will 
show that your request comes from someone who 
shares their interest in books and reading. (They 


will also help the 
that her efforts are well 


assistant who fills requests feel 
worth while)” 

Copies of this statement are obtainable from the 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave 
NYC 10. Single copies are available for a stamped 
self-addressed envelop« 





ALA CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION AND 

YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION, ‘so I 

Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, offer the following 

materials (in addition to those listed last month 

on p. 731) 

Africa in Books and Films for 
an 8-page reprint nbining the 
the March 1961 Top of the Neu 


Young Adults 
two articles in 
The Young 


Adult Reads Ab Africa” (recent adult books 
about African countries)—and “The African 
Scene” (a list of films). The reprint is available 


at the following prices 
$4: 500 for $18 
Books About Africa for Children,’ a 4-page re 
print from the March 1961 Top of the News 
available at the following prices: 50 copies $1.50; 
100 for $2.50: 500 for $10 


2" copies $1.25. 100 for 


Outstanding Fiction for College Bound Students 
a list prepared by ALA Young Adult Services 
Division for the December 1959 NEA Journal, 
now reprinted as an attractive yellow folder at 
the following prices: 15 copies for $i: 100 for 
$4.50; 500 for $20; 1,000 for $435 

Older Generation to Children 

NEA Journal, January 1961 

500 for $5 


Introducing the 
a reprint from the 
100 copies for $1.50 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL VOLUMES AVAILABLE: 
Edna Lamprey Stantial, secretary-treasurer of The 
Woman's Journal Fund Committee notes that some 
old magazine are still in the 
Committee's possession, and must be disposed of at 
once, They will be sent to libraries free, except for 


bound volumes of the 


the cost of postage. As of April this year. the 
Newving velumes ailable: 1872, 1873 
1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1908, 1910, 1915, 1916, 


1917. Write to Mrs 
Melrose 76, Mass 


Stantial at 21 Ashmont Street 


THE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, a department of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, is producing 
American Heritage Magazine on magnetic tape for 
loan free of charge to blind persons living anywhere 
in the United States. The first issue, which ap 
peared in April, was read by Paul Taylor, staff 
announcer, Radio Station wrev-tv, Philadelphia 
The Librery for the Blind is located at 17th and 
Spring Graden Sts., Philadelphia 30, Penn 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, a catalog of 
3.300 books, now available in its 1961 edition, 
lists in its 208 pages books selected from various 
recommended library lists and by the reviewers of 
Library Journal, in whose office it was compiled 

The catalog is divided into three grade units 
Kindergarten to Grade 3; Grades 4 through 6; and 
7th Grade on up. Within these grade groups 
further subdivision is by subject. Adult books for 
young people also are included, as well as a special 


(Conti nued on next page ) 
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subject section for readers of all ages, which focuses 
theater, sports, religion, other sub 


on art, 
jects. 

Entry information includes a brief description of 
each book (except well-known classics), price and 
publisher, and is coded to indicate recommenda- 
tions by Library Journal and the Children’s Catalog. 
Cross indexing is by title, author and illustrator 
Illustrations from some of the books listed dot the 
catalog 

Copies of Best Books for Children, which is 
revised annually, can be ordered from R. R. Bowker 
Co., 62 W. 45th St., NYC 36 at these rates: single 
copies—$3 net pp.; 5 or more copies—$2 each; 
a subscription to each annual revision for 5 years- 
$10, payable in advatice. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS: AWARDS AND PRIZES 
1960/1961, a new booklet, makes it possible to 
find the major awards in the field of children’s 
literature, with a statement of their history and 
purpose, and the 1960 and some 1961 winners, all 
in one place. The attractively designed booklet, 
prepared by the Westchester (N.Y.) Library Sys- 
tem, will prove a valuable guide to selection 
Copies are available from the Children’s Book 
Council, Inc, 175 Fifth Ave., NYC 10, at 50c each 

Subsequent lists will be prepared annually by 
the Westchester Library System and published in 
March by the Children’s Book Council. For the 
years 1961-1962 and 1962-1963, these lists will 
take the form of supplements to the booklet listed 
above. Supplements can be ordered from CBC at 
25¢ each 


music, 


THE 1961 VACATION READING KIT is now 
available. Designed by artist Bill Sokol, it contains 
display pieces for exhibits to excourage summer- 
time reading. The kit, prepared by the New York 
Times, contains 24 pieces: a large poster (14” x 
a standing poster (11”x 1514"); two 
streamers (8” x 22”); 16 slit cards; and four shelf 
tapes 
Price is $2 for the entire kit, which can be 
ordered from the Children’s Book Council, Inc., 
175 Fifth Ave.. NYC 10. Remittance should ac 
company order. No stamps, please 


NEW SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES: Materials, from ‘acorns’ to 
“zoos,” especially suited to classroom needs and 
curriculum enrichment for kindergarten through 
grade three, can now be located by using the new 
Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. The 
second edition of this work, just out, by Mary K 
Eakin and Eleanor Merritt, indexes nearly 1,000 
in-print trade books and textbooks under subject 
headings geared to today’s curricula. Individual 
index entries give author and title, page references, 
independent reading grade levels, read-aloud grade 
levels, and indicate fictionalized and non-fiction 
materials. Four curriculum specialists and seven 
library specialists assisted in the selection of titles 
indexed. Copies of the 176-page publication are 
cbtainable at $4.50 each from the American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill 


COPIES OF BLUEPRINT FOR RETIREMENT, a 
booklist published by the Public Library of Newark, 
5 Washington St., Newark 1,-N.J., are available 
upon request 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN LIBRARY 
HISTORY, 277 pages, edited by Thelma Eaton, is 
a collection of writings—largely from periodicals 
of over 50 years ago, though there are some excerpts 
from books, addresses, and proceedings—which 
contribute to the history of libraries. Contributors 
include such names as Moses Coit Tyler, J. L 
Harrison, Bernard C, Steiner, W. N. Chattin Carl- 
ton, Herbert B. Adams, Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
Charles K. Bolton, F, B, Perkins, Cephas Barnard 
Herbert Putnam, James Lyman Whitney, M. € 
Crawford, Carrie W. Whitney, W. I. Fletcher 
others. An Outline of the Modern Library Move 
ment in America is appended. 

The publication is distributed by the Illini Union 
Bookstore, Champaign, IIl., at $3.75 per copy paper 
covered or $5 per copy cloth bound. 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE,” 
by Pierce Butler has been reissued in paperbound 
format by the University of Chicago Press in its 
Phoenix Books series. Originally published in 1933 
as the first title in the University of Chicago Studies 
in Library Science, the book is widely recognized 
in the field of modern library literature. Long out 
of print, the volume is available in a new inexpen 
sive format at $1.25 per copy. A new introduction, 
written by Lester Asheim, is included. Orders 
should be addressed to the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 


“ASTRONAUTICS,” a 22-page, third revision of 
the United States Air Force Academy's bibliogra 
phy, has been compiled by the Academy's Depart- 
ment of Astronautics, assisted by the staff of the 
Academy Library. While supply lasts, single copies 
will be furnished on request. Address Lt, Col 
George V. Fagan, Director of the Library, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado 


CATCHING UP WITH THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY, as handsome and readable a booklist as we 
have seen lately, comments in its introduction on 
this century's “explosion of knowledge,” stating 
that “in order that he who runs may read, here are 
some of the great books of our times.’ The list 
which includes both fiction and nonfiction, calls 
itself ‘‘a casual introduction to some of the original 
and authentic voices with whom a reader may carry 
on his own interior conversation.’ It is divided 
into three parts: “Into a New Era: 1900-1920"; 
‘Between the Wars: 1920-1940"; and “The Atomix 
Age: 1940-1960.” 

The list, compiled by Mildred Lee Carr, was 
printed as a keepsake for The Friends of the Li 
brary, Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, and as a contribution for National 
Library Week, 1961. Copies can be purchased from 
the library at $1 each. 


STUDENT LIBRARIAN: A professional magazine 
written by students is being published by the 
Loughborough Library School, College of Further 
Education, Loughborough, Leicestershire, England 
The first issue appeared in March, with an attrac- 
tively simple cover and a dignified, if unexciting 
format. It contains articles on libraries in India 
and Nigeria (by students who are natives of those 
countries), one on ancient Islamic libraries, one on 
the library of a Cistercian Abbey in Leicestershire 
There is a report on an experiment in the preserva- 
tion of book leathers, and a review of bibliographi 
cal aids related to Wales. Roy Stokes, head of the 
school, says “Our chief aim has been to get away 
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from the limits of the Library Association syllabus 
in the belief thu: the student will produce his best 
work when pursing his own particular interests 
Library educators will be interested in Mr. Stokes 
introductory article The Faith of a Library 
School 

Student Librarian is an act of faith in which the 
students themselves have invested time and hard 
cash, and it seems to us that they should be en- 
couraged, At present, the magazine is to be pub 
lished only once a year, but this may be changed, 
says Mr. Stokes, if the first issue has “any success 
at all.” For information about subs¢riptions, write 
to Mr. Stokes at the address given above 


THE U.S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR 13: The latest 
publication to be released by the Army's Office of 
the Chief of Military History serves as a guide to 
the Army's array of volumes on the second World 
War. A paperbound publication of 145 pages, it 
provides brief analyses of the 53 volumes thus far 
published in the Army's widely heralded historical 
series 

Title of the publication is: United States Army 
in World War Il, Master Index: Reader's Guide Il, 
compiled by the Department of the Army's Chief 
Historian. It is for sale at 75¢ a copy by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C 


NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION'S first 
annual meeting, held at the Library of Congress in 
1952, featured three technical papers centering 
about appraisals of the uses and future of 16mm, 
35mm and 70mm microfilm. These and the accom- 
panying actions and discussions—now published 
for the first time—show how well developments 
have followed some of the predictions then, “‘Cer- 
tainly,” says NMA, “the industry has grown far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of anyone 
who was present 

As a milestone from which progress can be meas 
ured, and to fill a gap in the chronology of progress, 
the directors of NMA authorized the printing of a 
small edition of Proceedings I. Copies are available 
to NMA members at $2 postpaid; to others, so long 
as supply lasts, at $4, if order is accompanied by 
remittance, otherwise $4.50 to cover costs of ship 
ping and billing 

Send orders to: Office of the Executive Secretary, 
National Microfilm Association, P.O. Box 386, 
Annapolis, Md 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC., 313 N. First 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich., lists, in its comprehensive 
catalog 12, its microfilm publications of periodicals, 
newspapers, books and in special fields, as well as 
microhlm equipment. (The catalog points out that 
a new service this year is inclusion of color repro- 
ductions of the color plates in Life; and mentions 
UM's cooperation with the manufacturers of reader- 
printer machines by producing negative films of 
periodicals at no additional cost so that positive 
enlargements can be produced with these devices.) 

Write for information about the catalog, or for 
the separate March 1961 Supplement of OP, listing 
out-of-print books (most of them modern and most 
of them reproduced as xerographic copies enlarged 
to approximately original size). The OP list is 
supplementary to the cumulative list of O-P books 
which appeared in January 1960 and which is avail- 
able on request 
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CREATIVE TV PROGRAMMING: The road ahead 


affairs programming “is more 
active and creative involvement by stations in com 
munity life So concludes a 287-page report of 
far more than passing interest 

The report, titled Interactioe, describes more than 
1,000 examples of recent public affairs program 
ming by 264 stations in 162 cities across the nation 
The publication was designed to provide “a broad 
casters’ exchange in which station personnel could 
usefully look at the current work of their fellow 
(Idea-hunting librarians also take 


in television publi 


professionals 
note.) 

The report was brought out by the Television 
Information Office. 666 Fifth Ave.. NYC 19, with 
much of the writing, organization and analysis of 
material done by the radio-TV critic, lecturer, and 
producer-director, Robert Lewis Shayon. Apatt 
from the fascination it provides, the report is also 
well illustrated and attractive in format, Single 
copies are free on request to librarians; $3 per copy 
for larger orders 
NBC HISTORY AND INFORMATION FILMS 
MADE AVAILABLE: More than 40 of NBC's 
award-winning historical and informational films 
have been made available to schools, colleges and 
film libraries throughout the United States as the 
result of an arrangement made by NBC Enterprises 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films. The films, in 16 milli 
meter, are from NBC-TV’'s “Project 20” unit and 
from the “Wisdom” series of interviews with Ber- 
trand Russell, Carl Sandburg, Frank Lloyd Wright 
others. News and public affairs programs will be 
released soon. For information, or use of the films, 
apply to McGraw-Hill or Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, both in NYC 


THE CLIMATE OF BOOK SELECTION, originally 
published by the University of California Press and 
until recently out of print, has been reissued by the 
School of Librarianship of the University of Cali 
fornia at Berkeley, from which it can be ordered 
at $2.40 a copy. The volume contains papers pre 
sented, at a July 1958 symposium which was 
prompted by the Marjorie Fiske report, Book Seles 
tion and Cens It was edited, with an intro 
duction, by J. Periam Danton. Contributors are 
James D. Hart, Max Lerner, John William Albig 
Norton E. Long, Ralph W. Tyler, Harold D. Lass 
well, Fredric J. Mosher, Miss Fiske, and Talcott 


Parsons 


SOUTHERN BELLE, the memoirs of Mary Craig 
Sinclair, is available free and postpaid to: “Any 
public library anywhere in the world; any library of 
any high school or college; any hospital, church 
lub or other institution which makes books avail 
able; any bookmobile, any ship, any train The 
offer is made by Upton Sinclair as a memorial to his 
wife, who died recently. The novelist quotes the 
generally fine reviews Mrs. Sinclair's book received 
when it was first published three years ago, and says 
that in the special printing he plans there will be 
50,000 copies, “so it is all right if you have a 
dozen high schools and a dozen branch libraries in 
your city; but someone in authority must give the 
assurance that the books will be made available to 
the public. That is the one condition.” This we 
take to mean that libraries may request a copy of 
the book, if they wish, for each of their service 
points. However, “lending libraries, which rent 
books for profit, will be limited to one free copy.” 
Address requests to Sinclair Press, 650 North First 
Avenué, Phoenix, Arizona 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 
Catalogues om Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Are you interested in joining staff of the 
fastest growing librarv system in New York 
State?’ THE NASSAU LIBRARY SYS- 
TEM, with he adquas ters 1m a modern, air 
conditioned building in Hempstead, New 
York is expanding its services t 38 member 


libraries on July 1, 1961 


THREE KEY POSITIONS are open as™ 


follows 


(1) CHIEF OF TECHNICAL 
PROCESSING 


(2) YOUNG ADULT CONSULTANT 
(3) ADULT SERVICES CONSULTANT 


Civil Service Requirements for Senior Li 
brarian III (Specialized Services): Posses 
sion of or eligibility for New York State 
Professional Librarian’s Certificate, Bachelor's 
Degree and one year of Graduate Library 
School, 6 years’ experience, 3 of which must 
be in specialization 

(4) CATALOGER 

—SENIOR LIBRARIAN II 

Educational requirements sare as above 
with 4 years’ experience, 2 of which must be 


in cataloging Excellent salary schedule, 


commensurate with experience, liberal vaca 
tion and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social 
Security, New York State Retirement and 
New York Health Insurance Coverage 
Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C, Van Mater, Director 
Nassau Library Systen 
320 Fulton a ie 


Her ipste ad 


N.Y 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN ca 


taloger), 


masters in Library Science or bachelors wit! 
library experience. Starting salary above $5000 
with yearly increments. Numerous fringe bene 


fits. Write: Mrs. Mary G. Parker, Librarian, 
State University of New York, Agricultural 
Technical Institute, Canton, New York 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for an inde 
pendent school in New York City. Enroll 
ment includes children three ears old 
through 12th grade. Work will be general 
and varied with much opportunity for ex 
perimentation and testing of ideas. Exper 
ence and training necessar but a libra 
degree not required. Excellerit portunit 
to study Nine month contract W te Mrs 
Creorgia ( Rice The Dalton S 108 


114 } 


ast 89th St 


New York 22 


“Baghdad by the Bay. ” San Francisco—the 
most exciting of American cities—is rebuild 
ts Libra System. Seeking talented 


COORDINATOR OF CHILDREN’S 


SERVICES rganize imaginative program 
in Main Library and 25 branches. Proposed 
Salary $7542-$8940, Examination and inter 


view at ALA Convention at Cle veland in 
Jul or in San Fran Write Personnel 
Sar Fr Public Library, 


cisco 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN to administer new 


branch quarters. Challenging opportunity im an 
expanding branch system for young branch li 





brarian to develop program and services for 
one of seven branches in the system. Flint’s 
newest brancl 100,000 circulation Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience 
required. Beginning salary up to $6,525 de 
pending on experience Annual increments 
Apply: Flint Pul Library. Personnel Office 
1026 E. Kearsley St. Flint, Michigan.” 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY: Levit 
town. New Tersey, fastest growing community 
in the United States, needs a librarian to ad 
minister new, small, municipal library and 


leve lop it mt 1 service center capable of filling 
the requirement Levittown's projected pop 
ulation of 60,000. Development of library would 
lude advising on plans for the construc 


also i 


tion of a library building. This rare opportunity 
is embellished by the fact that Levittown is a 
new, beautiful community with luxurious, yet 
low-priced, prize-winning homes, excellent tiew 
schools, and proximity to Philadelphia (oniy 
30 minutes away) and New York City. Posi 
tion to be filled as soon as possible. Usual 
fringe - ‘nefits. Salary open. Apply to M. Gene 
Haeberle, president, Board of Library Trustees 
l _ Lane, Levittown, New Jersey 





CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY Yow 


been waiting for. Pomona Public Library 


nave 


in Southern California is on the threshold of 
1 new era in local library service. Need person 
vitally interested in development of serials and 
locuments collection, willing and able to be 
creative and apf ywwn philosophies. Pomona, 
in heartland of growing area, in metropolitan 
Los Angeles, mountains, desert, beaches. Salary 
$461-554, depending on qualifications and ex 
perience. Accredited 5th year library degree 
equired. Will consider recent graduate who 


shows exceptional promise. Liberal fringe bene 


fits, 3 weeks vacation. Apply: Raymond M 
Holt. Pomona Public Library, Pomona, Cali 
Tornia 








ae DREN’S LIBRARIAN. If you have 
i ary degree and 2 years experience in 

Idren’s work vill be interested in our 
pening Brand building, in growing 
southern California city of 30,000 Salary 
$410 to $490, depending on qualification: 
Ideal climate, excellent living conditions 
S al security tate retirement, paid healt! 

surance. Send re me Librarian, Orange 
Public Library, Orange, California 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. 
B.L.S. Degree plus supervisory experience. 
New air conditioned building opens early fall 
serving 25,000. Tremendous opportunity for 
eens services. Attractive colonial town, 
Capitol of State, 2 hrs.’ from Philadelphia. 
Salary and usual benefits to be arranged. Write 
George Ehinger, Chrm. Bd., Kings Highway, 
Dover, Delaware. 





KENCSHA, Wisconsin Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library needs General Assistant working 
in Circulation and Order Department. Blue 
Cross & Blue Shield paid. Municipal Retirement 
& Social Security. Month vacation, Salary 
range $4503-$5460. Requirement: Degree in 
Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. Huth, 
Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 





Live in San Francisco and 
San 
Francisco Public Librar Interview and ex- 
ALA Convention—Cleveland in 
$5232-$6216. Details, write Per 
San Francisco Public Library, 


LIBRARIAN I. 
participate in the reorganization of 
amination at 
July. Salary 
sonnel Office, 
S. F. 2 





LIBRARIAN 


library 


needed to assist in various 


services in fine comprehensive high 
school in Greater Chicago Metropolitan area 
2 years experience beyond library degrees 

Salary $6,100 to $°,600 in 15 years 
Apply to Dr. Wm. C. 
ent, Joliet Township High School and Junior 


Joliet, 


preferred 
French, Superintend 


College, Illinois 





LIBRARIANS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
Are you looking for a fascinating traveling 
position amid breath-taking scenic wonders, 
with cool breezes blow: ig in summer, and mild 
climate in winter? Where will you find all 
this? In Oregon! The position of field con- 
sultant takes you to a!i parts of the state from 
headquarters in a beautiful white marble State 
Library building with excelient resources and 
congenial staff. Four years of professional li- 
brary experience required and graduation from 
an ALA accredited library school. Beginning 
salary approximately $6,000. Position open 
July 1. Write to Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Oregon. 





LOOKING for an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and 
Children’s Librarian in (1955) func- 
tional building, serving population of approxi- 
mately 12,000. Salary $5100-6612 for A.L.A 

library degree, attractive fringe 
Send brief outline of training and 
experience to Coalinga District Library, Box 
California. 


modern 


accredited 
benefits 


955, Coalinga, 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago' suburb of 
35,000 population, 40,000 volume library in new 
building, 10 staff members. Library degree 
preferred, but suitable training and ability will 
be accepted in lieu of degree. Administrative 
experience required. Municipal retirement plan, 
sick leave and other benefits. Salary open. 


Send complete resume to Library Board, Des 
Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, Ill. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN for fast growing li- 
brary in lovely suburban area in N.E. Penna. 
Books on shelves 37,700, with 1960 circula- 
tion 69,000. Librarian retiring after sixteen 
years service. Degree in Library Science 
preferred. Salary $4500 up, depending on 
qualifications. Vacation, Social Security 
benefits. Two capable assistants. Apply to 
Pres. Board of Trustees, Robert F. Bachman, 
R. D. 1 Dallas, Pa. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 
35,000 population, 40,000 volume library in new 
building, 10 staff members. Library degree 
preferred, but suitable training and ability will 
be accented in lieu of degree. Administrative 
experience required. Municipal retirement plan, 
sick leave and other benefits. Salary open 
Send complete resume to Library Board, Des 
Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, III 





HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing 
Public Library. 5th year library degree, ex- 
perience and administrative ability necessary 
Pleasant suburban environment convenient to 
Chicago, New building (1958) adequate staff 
(10 full time), excellent budget. Municipal 
retirement program, sick leave, vacation, 
other fringe benefits, Salary open. Apply 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge 
Public Library, Park Ridge, Illinois 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex- 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary. 40 hour week. Sick leave. Work- 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Salary $5200.00 and up depending on 
training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter.. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 





REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled 
and enlarged publi: library in lovely residential 
community 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock 
of 67,000. Five day week, four week vacation, 
social security, retirement and group insurance 
benefits. Salary: $5770-6570 depending on ex- 
perience with opportunity for advancement. Re- 
juirements: Degree in Library Science and two 
or more years’ experience. Apply Jeanne 
Lloyd, Director, Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 
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FINGER LAKES Library System serving 
22 member libraries needs a Senior Librarian 
a General Services Librarian. Senior 
Librarian will head bookmobile demonstra 
tion with new state-owned vehicle in un 
served districts of five counties in central 
New York’s beautiful lakes district. Salary 
$5,820-$6,900, dependent on qualifications, 
with 5 annual increments of $216. Supervise 
Driver-Clerk and Clerk t00k collection of 
10,000 volumes available. Requires two years 
of appropriate experience, following comple 
tion of 5 years’ accredited college training 
(including library science degree); also, 
must hold or be eligible for New York State 
public librarian’s certificate and driver's 
license. Bookmobile service will be operated 
from modern centrally located system head- 
rters. General Services Librarian will 
in cataloging, book selection, inter- 
library loan, other system activities. Salary 
$5,040-$5,940, 5 annual increments of $180 
No experience required, but must have 5 
years of accredited college training, includ 
ing library science degree, and be eligible 
for librarian’s certificate. These are perma 
nent positions, with all usual personnel bene 
fits. Many cultural and recreational attrac- 
tions nearby. For further information, write 
or telephone: William T. Weitzel, Director, 
Finger Lakes Library Sysiem, 419 West 
Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York 
Ithaca 2-3219 


and 





MALE LIBRARIAN with school, public 
and college library experience desires sum 
mer position in Philadelphia or New York 
vicinity. Available June 26th. Write Box 
WRI-61, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 





PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San 
Joaquin County has two positions for Librarian 
I open: CHILDREN’S SERVICES AND 
REFERENCE. Salary: $5,202-$6,168 in five 
steps. For details write: Director of Library 
Services, Public Library of Stockton & San 
Joaquin County, Stockton 2, California 





elernentary 
degree 


SEPTEMBER opening for 
school librarian Library school 
Public library runs nine grade school librar 
ies. Central processing. Full time clerical 
assistant Forward-looking school system 
Attractive school libraries, new or renovated 
Suburban community 35 miles from New 
York. scale $4654-$6474. Pension, 
social Appointment at salary com 
mensurate Write Head Li 
brarian, Greenwich Greenwich, . Conn 
Personal interview 


Salary 
security 
with experience 
Library, 
important 





SENIOR BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN 
needed for brand-new bookmobile in service 
2 years experience required beyond col- 
lege and library degrees. $5,850-6,870 with 
salary recognition of individual experience 
Write Southern Tier Library System, 215 West 
Pulteney Street, Corning, N.Y. Tel. XN 2-314] 


now 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
needed for new building library. Some ex 
perience preferred Salary $4600-7500 de 
pending upon experience and degree/s. On 
the beautiful St. Clair River (St. Lawrence 
Seaway). Contact J. G. Milliken, St Clair, 
Michigan 





YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN needed to 


practice and plan such work in a small 
county system with probability of the super 
visory work being extended to a larger com 
Four years experience re 
$4600-$5300 in 5§ 


of $140 


bined system 


quired, Salary annual 


increments 
TWO BRANCH LIBRARIANS needed in 
Weekly includes 30 


branches and 


same system schedule 


10 hours at the 
page 
o-workers at main, central book 
meetings, etc., New York State Retirement 
State Health Plan Social Security, all 
with employer-employee contributions. Tw 


$4100 


hours at the 


main library. Clerical and assistants 


Stimulating « 
and 


required. Salary 
at $140 
York State Professional 


Possibility of appoint 


years’ experience 
$4800 in 5 at.nual 


New 


certification required 


steps 


Eligibility for 
ment up to third step for experience beyond 
the required minimums 
Mrs. Thelma 
Memorial 
New 


R. King, 
Library of 


York 


Director, 


Apply 
Steele Chemung 


County, Elmira, 
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International Film Annual, No. 3, 
_ (Whitebait, ed.) 253 

The International Guide, #. 2, 1961, 
789 

jasehe Handbook of Microbiology, 

Kaiser ed. Translators and Trans- 
lations: services and sources, 65 

Kane, The American Counties, 253 

Kaplan, comp., A Bibliography of 
American Autobiographies, 651 

Kendal! and Buckland, A Dictionary 
of Statistical om, 651 

Kennedy and Sands, A Comcise Bib 
liography for Students of English, 
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Kish, Economic Atlas of the Sowiet 
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Kracauer, Theory of Film—The Re 
demption of Physical Reality, 789 

Kristeller, Latin Manuscript Books 
Before 1600, 65 

Litrick, A Teacher's Guide to Chil 
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Lawless, Folksingers and Folksong: 
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Lebedev and Fedorova, A Guide to 
Mathematical Tables, 556 

Lehner and Lehner, Folklore and 
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Lewis, The Literature of the Social 
Sciences, 65 

Lewis, ed., Collins-Spurrell Welsh 
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Library of Congress, A Guide to 
the Study of the United States of 
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Lindgren, A Picture History of the 
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Logasa, comp., Historical Fiction, 
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Logasa, comp., Historical Non-Fic- 
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Lovelace and Rice, Music and Wor- 
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Lowery, Louisiana Birds, 717 
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McGraw Hill Encyclopedia of Sei- 
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Magill, Masterpieces of World Lit 
erature in Digest Form, 167 

Manley, ed., Teen-Age Treasury of 
Good Humor, 462 

Marks, ed. Fairchild’s Dictionary of 
Textiles, 65 

Marti-Ibanez, ed., 
Medicine, 253 

Mead, Handbook of Denominations 
in the United States, 789 

Miles, ed. - The Poem; a critical 
anthology, 167 

Milhollen, Johnson and Bill, Horse- 
men Biuxe and Gray, 462 

Morison, Fowr Centuries of Fine 
Printing, One Hundred and Nine 
ty-Two Pacsimiles of Pages from 
Books Printed at Presses Estab 
lished Between 1465 and 1924, 382 

Moulen, Orchids in Australia, 65 

Munn, Index to West Virginiana, 
651 

Murdock, Ethnographic Bibliography 
of North America, 651 

Neil, ed., The Bible Companion, 382 

The New Oxford History of Music, 
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Newgold’s Guide to Modern Hob 
bis, Arts, and Crafts, 382 

Noveck, ed., Great ane Personali- 
ties in Modern Times, 651 

Nyren, comp. A Library of Literary 
Criticism, 167 

Opera Annual, No. 6 (Rosenthal, 
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Parkinson, ed., 
Beat, 789 

Partridge, Smaller Slang Dictionary, 
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Payne and Calahan, The Sodium, 
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Pocket Encyclopedia of Paper and 
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Publishers’ International Year Book, 

orld directory of book pub- 

lishers, 1960-61, edition 26, 789 

Rae and Southern, An International 
Vocabulary of Technical Theatre 
Terms, 167 

Resource Handbook in Human Rela- 
tions, 789 

Robinson, The First Book of An- 
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Romaine, A Guide to 
Trade Catalogs, 356 

Rudkin, comp., Early California 
Travels Series; a chronological 
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A History of Japan, 1334- 
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Schiltz, Fellowships in the Arts and 
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Schmeckebier and Eastin, Govern 
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Schnapper, ed., 
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Sheehy and Lohf, 
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Sheehy and Lohf, Sherwood Ander- 
son: a bibliography, 651 

Sheen and others, This ls Rome, 
253 

Sherbinin, How to Obtain and Use 
Business Information, 65 

Smith, The Heritage of Man; a bis- 
tory of the opel 7389 

Smith, ed., The Oxford Book of 
Canadian Verse, 419 

Sprackling, The New Setting Your 
Table, 253 

Stewart and Hickey, Reading De- 
vices for Micro-lmages, 65 

Suomen Ladketieteellinen Bibliograha 
1901-1955: Pinnish Medical Bib- 
liography 1901-1955, 717 

Swanson, comp., A Century of Oil 
and Gas in Books, 319 

Swinton, Guidebook to the Ballet, 
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789 

Tanghe, Bibliegraphy of Canadian 
Bibliographies. Bibliographie des 
Bibliographies Canadiennes, 319 

Thorpe, American Writing in the 
Twentieth Century, 167 

Tibbitts, ed., Handbook of Social 
Gerontology, 356 

True, ed., Smithsonian Treasury of 
Scrence, 336 

U.S. Air Force, Handbook 
physics, 253 

U.S. Library of Congress 
Office. Catalog 
tries. Cumulative Series. 
Pictures 1950-1959, 717 

Underbrink, About Encyclopedias, an 
annotated bibilography, 651 

Untermeyer, ed. The Britannica Li- 
brary of Great American Writing 
319 

Van der Meer, Atlas of Western 
Civilization, 25% 

Vines, Trees, Shrubs and Woody 
Vines of the Southwest, 717 

Westrup and Harrison, The New 
College Encyclopedia of Music 
167 

Wherry, The Fern Guide, 789 

Whitney, ed. Symbology, the use 
of symbols in visual communica- 
trons, 65 

Who's Who in Commercial Art and 
Photography 651 

Winchell, Guide ¢ 
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Winn, comp., A Concise Dictionary 
of Existentialism, 717 

Wish, The American Historian, 382 

Woodbridge, comp., Jesse Stuart: a 
bibliography, 651 

The Worldmark Encyclopedia of the 
Nations, 462 

Wright and Steckler 
brary and Book Trade 
1961, 651 

The Writers’ and Artists 
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D=™. John Cotton, Publicity Awards 
contest The Lighthouse, 801; 
winners, 28 

Danville, Va., Public Library. Dan- 
ville Reopens—with a difference, 
224; Integration, an Interim Re aa, 
632; Letters, 212; A Library C 
in Danville (Tetley) 52; The Month 
at Random, 347, 753 

DeAngelo, Rachel W. The Month at 
Random, 402 

de Gogorza, Flora, obituary, 92 

Dewey Decimal Classification The 
Abridged DC&, 156, 7 

The Diary of a Public Man. 
to Taste (Bauer) 566 

Dickinson, Asa Don, obituary, 344 

Dictionaries. Seasoned to Taste 
(Bauer) 73 

Discipline. An Ounce of Prevention 
(Backer) 308 

Discussion groups. Where There's a 
Will. . . (Eason) 785 

Displays. Educational displays for the 
School Library (Ketcham) 534; Ly 
brary Display (Borgwardt) reviewed 
by Rhyllis Weisjohn, 569; Some- 
thing Old, Something New 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Dis- 
play Material (Blanchard) 634 

ve for the Month, 70, 172, 258, 

324, 386, 468, 562, 726, 794 

District library scheme. Brooklyn Pub 
lic Library's District Library Scheme 
(Byam) 4365: Stretching Staff in 
Brooklyn. The Month at Random, 
282 

Documentation. See Automation in 
the library 

Documentation and 
Research (Kent) 772 

Dowling, Albert W. Saturation, pvem, 
313 

Downs, Robert B., ed. The First Free- 
dom (reviewed by Archie L. Mc- 
Neal) 50; (reviewed by Frances 
Nee! Cheney) 65 

Durrell, Gerald, biog., por. 391 


E:; Helga H 
a Will. . . 785 

East Orange, N.J., Public Library. 
The Arrests in East Orange. The 
Month at Random, $86; Grapes of 
Roth. The Month at Random, 488 

Ebright, Elizabeth. Boomerang, poem, 
322 

Education Index. Consistency ir, Wil 
son Subject Headings (Alston) 250; 
A Reply (Colburn) 251 

Educational Displays for the School Li- 
brary (Ketcham) 534 


Edwards, Margaret A. A Time When 
It's Best to Read and Let Read, 43 

Eismann, Ruth A. Reading Enrich- 
ment in the Fifth Grade, 244 

Elementary school libraries. Library 
Lesson Period in the Elementary 
School (Lapidus) 712; Reading En- 
richment in the Fifth Grade (Wei 
rick and Eismann) 244 

See also Children, Children’s read- 
ing, School libraries 

Ellin, Stanley, biog., por. 796 

Enoch Pratt Library. ““A Fresh Look."’ 
The Month at Random, 750 

Erickson, Walfred 
446 

Essay and General Literature Index, 
books to be analyzed in 
Lighthouse, 78, 189, 266, 331, 
475, 370, 666, 730, 802 

Exchange visits. Four Soviet Librar 
ians. The Month at Random, 740; 
Seven to the Soviets. The Month 
at Random, 494 

Exhibits Round Table, ALA. Confer 
ence Exhibits. The Month at Ran- 
dom, 200 

Extending Library Service 
175, 327, 467, 662, 800 
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Fes About the Future 
219 


The Lighthouse, 330 
Falke, Mary H. High School Students 
LIKE Paperbacks, 248 
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Family Reading 
Public Library's 
Scheme (Byam) 365 
in Brooklyn The 
dom, 282 

Fasciano. Nicholas. September cover 

The Feel of a Book (Ruggerello) 380 

Fidus Achates. Seasoned to Taste 
(Bauer) 473 

Film. Working 
$33 

Filmed Classics 
(Bauer) 181 

Filmstrips, Increasing the Use of 
(Hartz) The Practical Librarian, 
333 

Fines. See Overdues 

The First Freedom (ed. Downs) re 
viewed by Archie L. McNeal, 50 

The First Freedom in Clifton, 53 

Fisher, Arthur, obituary, 344 

Fisher, Ed, cartoons, 45, 153, 369, 460, 
787 


Centers Brooklyn 
District Library 
Stretching Sta 
Month at Ran 


Together (Silberberg) 
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Fiske, Marjorie Sook Selection and 
Censorship, A stud chool and 
public librarie California (te 
viewed by Edwin Castagna) $1 

Fitzgerald, Mary Sources of Read 
ing Materials for the Blind, 370 

Foreign Areas and Places, Official Pub 
lications on, a bibliography (Moll) 
457 

Frain, Eloise. March cover 

Frank, Pat, biog., por. 74 

Freedom to read. ALA Adopts Inte- 
gration Statemet.t The Month at 
Random, 486; Book Selection and 
Censorship, A study of school and 
public librarte i California (Fiske) 
reviewed by Edwin Castagna, 51; 
Carlisle, Penn. Letters, 212; Censor- 
ship and High School Libraries 
(Gannon) 46; Danville. The Month 
at Random, 347; Danville Reopens— 
with a Difference (Tetley) 224; The 
First Freedom (ed. Downs) reviewed 
by Archie L. McNeal 50; The First 
Freedom in Clifton, 53; Greenville 
Public Library Integrated. Letters, 
210; Hungary: Thought Control in 
Communist Libraries (Keresztesi) 
439; Integration, an Interim Report 
632; A Library Closes in Danville 
(Tetley) 52; Memphis Public Li 
brary. Letters, 294; NCTE ‘'Free 
dom to Read Resolution The 
Month at Random, 406; Oklahoma! 
The Month at Random, 752; Our 
Man in Danville The Month at 
Random, 753; Petersburg, Va. Let 
ters, 294: Petersburg (Va.) PL Inte 
rated. The Month at Random, 284; 
etersburg Integration The Month 
at Random, 347; Segregation in Li 
braries; Negro Librarians Give Their 
Views (Jones, Byam, Shaw and Jack 
son) 707; Sit-in Aftermath Draws 
Federal Investigation. The Month at 
Random, 685; Sit-in at Sumter. The 
Month at Random, 586; Sumter 
The Month at Random, 685; Talking 
Points (Wakeman) 63 Thought 
Control. Letters, 694; What Price 
Freedom? Letters, 354 

Freeman, Robert G. The Lighthouse, 
187 

Frick, Bertha M. The Lighthouse, 265 

Frizzell Martha Getting a Bill 
Through Your State Legislature, $13 

Fujiware, Gary February cover 

Puture of libraries. Facts About the 
Future (Schick) 219 


Gn Richard D Censorship 
and High School Libraries, 46 
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Geller, Evelyn. Stanley i 
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Getting a Bill Through Y 
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Ghana. The Month at Random, 753 

Gifted, The. The Role of the High 
School Librarian in Remedial Read- 
ing and Work with the Gifted 
(Klingmeyer) 374 

Giles, cartoon, 311 

Gitler, Robert. The Month at Random, 
280 

Glaberson, Bow 
Berry, 314 
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The Greatest Challenge Talking 
Points, editorial (Wakeman) 252 
Greenburgh, N.Y. Talking Points, edi- 
torial (Wakeman) 381 
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Guerin, Harvey. Illustrator, 516 
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f Filmstrips 
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Richard B 
Random, 242 
Hawes, Marion E 
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High school libraries. Censorship and 
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Centra! Cataloging Services in a Fast 
Growing School District (Sedgwick ) 
148; High School Students LIKE 
Pembedie (Falke) 248; The Role 
ff the High School Librarian in 
Remedial Reading and Work with 
the Gifted (Klingmeyer) 4374 
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Hill, Richard S bituary 
at Random, 582 
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Rewarding 
Path 


by 


Malcolm MacNeil 


An Autobiography filled with 
Inspiration and Humor 





Quotes from Readers and Critics: 


“An interesting and thawing saga which is diffi- 
cult to lay aside” .. t holds one’s interest to 
the very concluding line’ ... “It carries the rule 
of reason - g90d moral and deep spiritual strength 
with echoes of humor peeping through like sun- 
shine to combat turmoil” . . It constitutes a 
fascinating recital” . . “It fs most absorbing 
from | voeginaing to end and written in excellent 
taste” . his is an interesting life story 
which could fe. well the youth of today’. etc. 


From your bookstore 
Illustrated @ 4—color jacket @ cloth $3.75 
The Christopher Publishing House, Bosten 20, Mass. 
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Your OP book needs are probably 
on film at University Microfilms 


U-M quality Xerography 
the economical way 


Every factor that enters into 
quality reproduction, compactness, 
usability, durability, and economy 
has been thoroughly researched 
for the production of OP books 
at University Microfilms. 

Special tough thin paper (12 Ib. 
substance) with a high pH is made 
to exclusive UM specifications— 
and meets the standards for dura- 
bility set by recent librarian re- 
search. OP volumes are seldom 
thicker than the original book (see 
photograph). Efficient, straight- 
line production methods result in 
the low price of only 3 cents the 
octavo page. 





Thousands of Titles available 
for reproduction as books 


The resource center for Out-of-Print 
books has been established at University 


Microfilms. 


Want lists of many librarians have been 
collated, the books filmed, and listed. 
(Note new supplement below.) In addi- 
tion there are thousands of early English 
and American books and periodicals on 
film ready for-reproduction on order, plus 
over 48,000 Doctoral Dissertations, and 


books in other specialized fields. 


If you need one or more titles, an 
inquiry will bring prompt information. If 
you have titles you want duplicated, they 


can be done here in the most practical way. 


New FREE 


Catalogue—write 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








A NATIONAL BEST SELLER 
MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITEHOUSE 


by Lillian Rogers Parks and Frances Spatz Leighton 


The publication of the memoirs of a retired White House maid caused a stir at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, and headlines in newspapers across the nation. Mrs. Parks 
has become a national celebrity . . . her book is a delightful footnote to history. 
Surprising portraits of America’s Presidents, their families and friends emerge from these 
little-known anecdotes of life inside the White House . . . probably for the last time. 

“Mrs. Parks has revealed the most human qualities about the Presidents and 
their families, and I am eating it up.”—Jerome Beatty, Jr., Saturday Review 


Fine Summer Reading 


OLD HOUSE OF FEAR by Russell Kirk 


A Gothic Romance in an almost forgotten tradition in American letters. 

“A melodramatic adventure story written in an old-fashioned stylized manner and 
with great charm... . Its main virtue is the very effective use Kirk makes of the stark 
and beautiful setting and his sustaining throughout of an impending sense of catastrophe.” 


$3.95 —Virginia Kirkus 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION by Thomas Moinar. 
Foreword by Russell Kirk 


cultivating th.'r¢ students’ minds and developing their cultural horizon. They have 
become, instead, centers of social indoctrination in that they take over the function of 
parents and churches. 

With schools becoming huge, bureaucracy-laden production plants, a restoration of 
true academic values may start from outside, as it often happened in the history of 
education. 

Mr. Molnar shows in this book that schools have abandoned their traditional role of 

$3.95 


LAND, WOOD & WATER by Sen. Robert S. Kerr 
Foreword by Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnsen 


A lucid and revealing account of the epic story of conservation problems and policies, 
maintaining a scope that is truly far-reaching. The policies set forth in LAND, WOOD 
& WATER have now been incorporated into the conservation progrem of the Kennedy 
Administration. Here is the history of the Arkansas River project, the model for the 
Kerr-Kennedy program. 


NEW BOAT by Bill Robinson. 32 pages of illustration. 


Bill Robinson, syndicated boating columnist, and associate editor of Yachting Maga- 
zine, has set down his highly readable account of buying, outfitting and sailing his own 
boat, the Mar Claro. Here is a comprehensive guide to selecting, purchasing, building, 
outfitting, commissioning and sailing your own boat, invaluable to the novice and to the 
experienced boating enthusiast. 


5 
HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE 
by Edgar Kaplan and Alfred Sheinwold 


The Kaplan-Sheinwold system is a happy compromise that blends the best of what 
renowned theorists established through years of trial and error with the most progressive 
elements of m. dern bridge thought. Controlled by the “weak notrump” and five-card 
major, the system features both precision and initiative—harrassing the opposition on 
losing hands while reaching maximum contract with accuracy and comfort on winning 
hands. 

“This book must be considered an event in bridge!” —New York Times 


NEW SKETCHES by Ben Burroughs 


feature loved by millions the world over . . . the moments, memories, and meditations 
of America’s poet of the people .. . poems of happiness and home, reverence and regret. 
In print, June 30. 


ET This is the second collection of Mr. Burroughs’ verse, culled from the newspaper 
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